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‘A sense of the fitness of things” is a valuable attribute. 
In matters affecting Architecture it is a first essential. 
In the planning, erection, decoration and equipment of 
a building, the architect has many problems to solve. If 
your goods or service offer a solution, he will be glad to 
know about them © But a megaphone at a téte-a-téte 
is no less appropriate than crudely planned advertising 
to a cultured mind “) Advertising to-day is a skilled 
operation, based on an _ intimate knowledge of the 
product and its objective and an intensive study of 
market conditions. It can be powerful without being 
aggressive, subtle without being weak ) The 
Architectural field offers vast scope. If your products 

are right, advertising will create and stabilise the 
demand © The planning, organisation and 
production of an advertising campaign is a big 
undertaking, requiring experienced direction. 
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A ~*~ Tarim is an ancient city... . It was the home of the 
Kings of the Bani “Amr ibn Mu’awiva .. . and in the 
days of the apostasy. after the Prophet's death. Tarim alone 
is said to have maintained the faith of Islam in the 
Hadhramaut.” South gate of Tarim. B “There are many 
quiet sunny lanes. with a white mosque. or an ornate siqaya 
with a palm or two to shade it.” A mosque in Sewun. 


These photographs. and those reproduced in Mr. Lancaster's 
article beginning on the facing page. are reproduced from 
The Southern Gates of Arabia. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE 


HADHRAMAUT 


and the 
EUROPEAN BARBARISM 


By 
Osbert 


was still the prerogative of the rich 
and cultured, travel-books were among 
the most interesting and enlightening of 
architectural documents. The authors 
were not then too busy drawing fancy 
portraits of themselves to include in their 
books some guide to the architecture of 
the countries through which they passed, 
as well as some account of the flora and 
fauna and the customs of the natives. 
For us these slices of architectural criticism 
are doubly revealing, for not only do they 
add to our knowledge of the buildings 
described, but they also provide us with an 
idea of the taste prevailing at the time. 
(For a modern instance of how sensitive the 
compilers of guide-books in particular are to 
the subtle fluctuations of taste, one has only 
to glance through a number of the recent 
editions of Baedeker and note the steady 
increase of stars, year by year, against the 
various monuments of the Baroque.) 

Alas, today, as far as travel books 
as opposed to guides are concerned, all 
this is changed. One may search through 
almost any volume of travel published in 
the last few years without finding the 
least indication that the author is aware 
of any difference between, say, the style 
of building existing in Indo-China or 
Ecuador and that prevailing way back in 
Metroland. In the place of the careful 
engravings of local antiquities we are 
confronted with numberless snapshots of 
the author on his favourite camel or the 
author, in shorts, hob-nobbing with the 
British Resident or, more rarely, a coloured 
pet-ntate. (“I should like to take this 
opportunity of putting on record our deep 
appreciation of the extraordinary kindness 
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T the eighteenth century when travel 


spread of 


Lancaster 


of the authorities, both white and coloured, 
at Bomboola, ete., ete.”) The world is 
indeed the modern traveller’s oyster, but 
when with his little fountain-pen he has 
opened it, the pearls revealed are all of 
the same old globe-trotting culture. 

Yet curiously enough, it is those writers 
who are the most intent on giving the 
reader a detailed and interesting account 
of the lands through which they have 
passed, who reveal their own personalities 
with the greatest subtlety and in the most 
favourable light. Thus, the volume of 
Beckford’s travel diaries which deals with 
Spain and Portugal is not only a great 
deal more interesting than the earlier 
Italian one, but Beckford himself appears 
in it as a much more attractive character, 
largely owing to the fact that he is no 
longer so constantly enamoured of his own 
reactions to places to the exclusion of all 
interest in the places themselves. Unfor- 
tunately, the modern Beckford can _ be 
pretty certain that the majority of his 
readers will either have visited at least 
the fringes of his particular stretch of 
country, alighting for a busy half-day’s 
sight-seeing from some cruising liner, or 
else have spent many a weary hour 
inspecting the “snaps” of their more 
cosmopolitan friends or relations. Even 
if both these pleasures have been denied 
them, it is more than probable that they 
have been privileged to gaze on its beauties 
at the local cinema, exquisitely rendered by 
the latest colour process, in the course of 
one of those fascinating travelogues that 
have done so much to endear “ the man 
with a golden voice ” to the great cinema- 
going public. Consequently, as a_ brief 
acquaintance, contrary to the popular 
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belief, seldom breeds a desire for more 
detailed knowledge, the author is forced 
back on whatever human contacts, prefer- 
ably humorous, his travels have afforded 
in order to fill out the pages that he hopes 
will catch the eye of the Commissars of 
the Book Clubs. 

In an over-travelled world the cities of 
the Hadhramaut must be almost the last 
towns of any importance and with a 
distinctive architecture left undocketed 
and undiscussed. In the last few years 
the jungle-swallowed cities of Indo-China, 
the lost temples of Yucatan, the carved 
and fretted hill-towns of Nepal have all been 
photographed and described with American 
lavishness and Tuetonic attention to detail. 

The Hadhramaut is a long, narrow strip 
of country extending along the southern 
shores of Arabia from which it is cut off 
by a wide stretch of desert known as the 
Jol. Once across this arid wind-swept 
plateau the traveller finds himself in a 
land of ancient cities built along the 
watercourses in the valleys and cut off 
from the outside world by the high cliffs 
of the Jol, and, until recently, from each 
other by the savage tribes of Bedouin and 
a constant state of inter-city warfare. 
From the earliest times these cities have 
been both rich and powerful owing to the 
enormous importance which formerly 
attached to the incense trade. Thus they 
have had the time, and their position has 
secured them the necessary isolation, to 
develop a distinct architectural style of 
their own. Questions of defence dictated 
the extraordinary height and massiveness 
of their buildings ; their own good taste 
and the strictness with which they inter- 
preted the tencts of Islam have combined 











to restrict the decoration to a_non- 
representational minimum. The exquisite 
tracery and pierced work, all carried out 
entirely in sun-baked mud, which lends 
such an admirable touch of lightness to 
these fortress-like buildings, provide an 
excellent example of decoration arising 
naturally out of function. The high para- 
pets of the roof-tops and the balconies 
are not thus decorated from purely zsthe- 
tic motives, but to provide a_ barrier 
through which the inhabitants of the harem 
can look out on the outside world, while 
remaining themselves invisible. But, let 
our modern functionalists take note, once 
the opportunity has presented itself there 
is no puritanical reluctance to make the 
most of it. The same purpose could 
equally — satisfactorily, and far more 
expeditiously, have been served by erecting 
a plain lattice work or a strip of loose 
matting, but the natural skill of the work- 
men and the proper delight they take in 
its exercise has prevented any such logical 
absurdity and the balance has been evenly 
held between function and decoration. 

The same dignity and proper use of 
ornament are characteristic of the interior 
decoration of the houses. 

** The good houses of Do’an are all more or 
less alike, their rooms supported on wooden 
pillars elaborately carved. The inner wall 
also is faced with carved wood, arched over 
the door and opening into niches where the 
store of quilts and pillows is kept by day. 
The carving is fine, and the old *ilb wood is 
rich and dark; iron bosses, tinned over like 
dull silver, ornament it. The ceilings are 
built with strips of palm wood in a herring- 
bone pattern between small rafters and 
supported on carved pillars with cornices 
flattened in the old Persian style; the 
windows are in four compartments, each 
carved in tracery over a small arched opening, 
for there is no glass at all: stout shutters, 
three inches thick to keep out bullets, close 
each compartment, and each window has a 
small round opening below it, with a gutter- 
pipe outside, useful to pour things on assailants 
below, and holes behind them for the barrel 
ofagun. . . . The floor of the room was 
covered with rugs and underneath them the 
mud was hardened into smooth ridges like 
ribbed sand, a decorative wavy pattern also 
used on stairways. On the walls of stairs a 
frieze of mud was sometimes smoothed and 
whitened and worked over till it shone like 
distemper, with a zig-zag edge to it: the 


cleverest workers of Do’an and Hadhramaut 
can use mud as delicately as stucco, and, 
indeed, nothing can be more dignified and 
decorative than the old fashion of their houses 
which, unfortunately, they begin to despise 
in favour of bad showy things from 
Europe.” 

The above quoted passage is from The 
Southern Gates of Arabia,* a book in which, 
with an admirable economy, we are told 
exactly what we wish to know in a direct 
and straightforward style that is com- 
pletely free from that patronizingly 
facetious tone that so many writers seem 
to reserve especially for describing the art 
and lives of remote peoples. But it not 
only shows that the author is deeply 
appreciative of the art of these cities, but 
also that she is fully alive to the dangers 


* The Southern Gates of Arabia, A Journey in the 
Hadhramaut, by Freya Stark. London: John Murray, 
16s. net. 
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which threaten it. For, despite all their 
remoteness, the inhabitants of these regions 
are far from being out of touch with 
western civilization. Numbers of the 
young men go to the Malay states where 
they work some years and then return 
with their savings to their native towns. 
Others go to Australia and the east coast 
of Africa. These districts, it may be 
presumed, are hardly the best possible 
places for making one’s first contacts with 
western culture, nor is the debased Javan- 
ese art, many specimens of which find 
their way back from Singapore to Arabia, 
an any more suitable source of inspiration 
for a people with a fine traditional culture 
of their own. If the treasures of Angkor 
are in danger of being overwhelmed by the 
encroaching jungle, the cities of the 
Hadhramaut are threatened no less seriously 
by the weeds of cheap commercial art 
from the civilized West. How far this evil 
has spread and how soon may come the 
ultimate doom, the following passage, 
quoted from the same source, will show : 

‘** Beyond them was the new house and 
garden of Sayyid Abu Bekr al-Kaf, which 
we visited as soon as I was able. It was still 
being built. The garden, the first in Hadh- 
ramaut to be copied from Europe, was still 
an emptiness of round beds with stone 
borders, a tree in the middle of each: a hedge 
of clipped henna bushes beside them; a 
fountain in the middle. ‘The house was the 
first in Sewun to be built with concrete, 
‘so that the rooms need have no pillars’: 
the old Hadhramaut woodwork, with its 
leaded nails, was discarded, and there were 
to be European moulded doors and windows, 
expensively ornate. Everything was expen- 
sive; even the bathroom—otherwise a de- 
lightful place with sunken floor filled with 
water—had a gilt centre to its ceiling: and 
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“Beyond these ramparts all the world is the 
same, dim. vast. and unknown, to the ladies of 
Do’an: a place into whose recesses their husbands 
vanish, and whence, now and then. Indian 
pedlars come with machine-made silks and 
velvets, which the ladies sew up into the ancient 
fashion of their land.”” The Fortress of Masna’a 
in Do’an. 
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‘ 1. * There was the feeling 
ii of a_ little independent 
i sultanate about the place. 
i) Retainers lounged on the 
4 palace steps below a heavy 
1 door.’ The Square at 
Al-Qatn. 

4 2. “The mosque opposite 
was an open court with 


three rows of columns at 
the back and one down 
each side: no columns in 
front. Glaser says it is a 
pattern of Sabeean temples 
and has probably come 
down with little altera- 
iF tion.” The Mosque of 
i Al-Qatn. 
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3. “It is, indeed, a clean and pleasant town, with a mosque, a 
market, the Sultan’s castle and the cemetery all in the centre, as in a 


feudal town it should be.” 


the hall was to have a glass roof like hotels 
in Singapore. What more terrible punish- 
ment could one imagine for mid-Victorian 
decorators than to place them—their hearts 
now purified by the contemplation of heavenly 
Beauty—in such a position that merely by 
glancing down from the eternal parapets 
they must see their own inventions spreading 
like a cancer over the uncorrupted world !’ 

Heartily as I agree with these sentiments 
I greatly fear that the author over- 
estimates the purifving effect of heavenly 
Beauty on the self-complacency of the 
Victorian architect. Moreover, if one sub- 
scribes to the view that each of us makes 
his own heaven and hell, we must visualize 
these worthies as encouraging the good 
work below from the vantage point of their 
own particular “ smooth seventh heaven 
of polished pitch-pine.” 

However, the most noteworthy thing 
about this passage is not the ingenious 
fate imagined for the pioneers of nineteenth 
century culture, but the evidence it 
provides that the author is that rare thing, 
a traveller who is fully alive to the impli- 
cations of all that she observes. So many 
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The Sultan's palace, Sewun. 
were in a square crowded with leisurely hobbled camels ; 
houses looked down and made us feel as one does in a trough of the 


a: “We 
the tall 


of even the most enlightened travellers are 
apt to look upon the remote communities 
that they describe as existing in a vacuum, 
entirely unaffected by and unaffecting the 
rest of the world. But times are changing 
no less rapidly in equatorial regions than 
elsewhere, and however much a_ people 
may consider themselves to world 
forgetting, they are seldom in these days 
of high-pressure salesmanship and_ long- 
distance tourism, by the world forgot. 
How then can the art of those peoples who 
have until recently retained a live indi- 
genous culture of their own, be preserved 


be 


in a world dominated by the principles of 


Detroit and Magnetogorsk? Certainly not 
by the erection of trade barriers and other 


tariff devices to cut off the supply of 


manufactured goods from the outside 
world, for that way lies the stagnant 


morass of arty-craftiness and an artificially 
preserved culture, however good its origins, 
if it is rigorously cut off from all outside 
influences, dead and 
sterile as Ye Olde Tudor Tea-shoppe in the 
High Street. No—the only hope, and a 


soon becomes as 


sea with high waves overhanging.” 
the very lowest band of the house is laid in stone : 
seven stories high, is made of these slabs of mud and chopped straw, 
about 18 ins. square and 3 ins. thick, dried for aweek in the sun, and 
then set ina paste of liquid mud.” The fortress of Masna’a in Doan. 


At the gate of Shibam. 5. °° Only 
the rest, even to 


precious slender one it is, lies in improving 
the artistic quality of the goods we export, 
for it is given to very few even in the most 
highly civilized circles to the 
judgment and strength of mind to prefer 
that which is good to that which is new. 
However excellent the taste of an un- 
touched people may be, it is quite useless 
to expect them to resist the lure of novelty ; 
the poet was never more guilty of opti- 
mistic self-deception than when he wrote 
that much publicized piece of bunkum, 
*“ We needs must love the highest when 
we see it.” Most of us do not feel the 
need to do anything of the sort and 
whenever the highest has presented itself, 
unless it has been accompanied by every 
sort of certificate from the panjandrums 
of the art-world, it has usually met with 
the coolest possible reception. 

Deep as is one’s admiration for the 
author’s notable courage and resource, it is 
her ability to face problems such as this, 
and to realize how diflicult is the solution, 
which makes her book so truly remarkable. 
For she is under no illusion the 


possess 


as to 
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ultimate root of the problem and is fully 
aware that it is useless to try and preserve 
other people’s monuments until we have 
put our own house in order. 


* And what is wrong with the human race, 
that, having bought at so high a price the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, it cannot even 
use it to tell what it likes from what. it 
doesm’t ? Not ignorance, but laziness and 
cowardice prevent us from knowing what we 
like. Left to themselves, the untaught make 
lovely things, but when we begin to think 
that we ought to admire or despise, then the 
devil gets loose in the mind of manufacturers 
in the Midlands, and we accept the things 
they give us wholesale, as the East accepts 
the West: we think the thoughts of other 
people, too indolent or too fearful to discover 
our own: and the dear old Sayyid, who loves 
his carved doors when he looks at them, and 
finds happiness in his ancient town —the only 
city. To have ever seen whose dignity and 
beauty no jarring note distracts —considers 


6. ** The shades of civilization are 
closing rapidly over these feudal 
valleys : only the absence of trans- 
port keeps our hygienic vulgarity 
at bay.” Carving in mud. 
7. “ The harim often, too, has a 
humble little front door of its own 
beside the big one.” 


himself bound to bring our Western ugliness 
to spoil it for ever. 

I tried to say this: but what is the voice 
of a woman? Merely a noise, pleasant or 
otherwise according to time and _ place. 
When I explained my feelings, Sayyid Abu 
Bekr al-Kaf smiled, thinking that I was being 
polite about the beauty of the Hadhramaut 
houses. Did we not ourselves live in and 
produce these things? And why should we 
do so if we did not like them?” 


If ever the old gentleman and millions 
like him could bring themselves to believe 
the incredible but only answer to their 
question, their belief in the might and 
superiority of the West would be rudely 
shattered, for not even the subtlest oriental 
intelligence could be expected to appreciate 
so fantastic a paradox. 

The architects and builders of the West 
have now had over a hundred vears in 
which to evolve a style of architecture 
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suited to the needs of an_ industrial 
civilization, but only in the last quarter 
of a century has there been any general 
recognition of the fact that design is 
dependent on function : the inhabitants of 
these remote Arabian valleys, working in 
a stvle that is centuries old, have produced 
cities which the most enlightened of con- 
temporary architects have so far only 
encountered in the background of their 
wish-fulfilment dreams. How can_ the 
former be expected to believe that we. 
with our wireless sets, our hygienic plumb- 
ing, our air liners, who have been bleating 
of progress and enlightenment ever since 
they first made our acquaintance, must 
now humbly acknowledge that it is they 
who are the most truly modern, and that 
in comparison with the clean lines and 
noble proportions of their ancient cities, 
the stained glass glories of the Singapore 
hotels, the machine made pomp of our 
Governors’ palaces, the Tudor cosiness of 
our vast liners, are trashy, inconvenient 
and infinitely unimportant ? 

This, then, is the final hideous paradox ; 
in the modern world of high pressure 
salesmanship and everlasting overstate- 
ment, where the still small voice cf truth 
is drowned in the sound of dance music 
“coming to us by the courtesy of the 
lead gnomes producing combine,” it is 
only those who produce the very best whe 
remain unconvinced of the value of their 
work; who yet cling, in a world’ still 
hypnotized by the art of the past, to the 
pathetic belief that that which is newest 
is best. Can they be made to realize in 
time that their old traditional buildings 
are the truly modern ones : that it is we, 
not they, who are out of date? If not, 
there is no hope of their salvation. 














HOUSE IN EAST 4970 STREET, NEW YORK 





MORRIS B. SANDERS 
ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Richard Garrison 


Two interesting characteristics of this house are the extensive use 
of glass bricks, a material now greatly favoured in America, and the important 
advance shown in the use of air-conditioning for small-scale domestic work. 
The effect of both these factors on planning and utilization of frontages is 
obvious, and the contrast shown in the general exterior, 2, is a striking 
one between a modern scientific living unit and the typical American city 
unit of the brownstone period, one of which this house replaces. The 
plan also is unusual. It consists of an office for the architect-owner on the 
ground floor, and on the upper floors two ‘‘ duplex ’’ (i.e. self-contained 
two-storey) apartments, one of which is occupied by the architect. There 
is an entirely separate air-conditioning system for each apartment. The 
street facade is finished with dark blue glazed bricks. In it are set, on 
alternate floors, combined plate-glass and glazed brick windows and open 
loggias, the latter serving the living-rooms of each apartment. 1, a detail 
of the entrance, showing the glass-brick wall to the ground-floor office. 
The door is of laminated plastic, dark red in colour. 
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3, an interior of the ground-floor office, 
looking from the reception room in the 
front towards the foyer and showing the glass- 
brick partition, which admits plenty of light but 
preserves privacy ; also a built-in desk, entirely 
cantilevered from its pedestal. 4, the third 
floor living-room of the architect’s apartment, 
looking from the dining-room, with the glass- 
brick screen giving on to the loggia at the far 
end. This photograph shows how the three 
subdivisions of this floor, foyer, living-room and 
dining-room, form in effect one large room, which 
is of remarkable spaciousness considering that 
the total width of the site is only 19 ft. 5,a 
corner in the living-room, with a black and 
white map as mural decoration. 6 and 7, two 
views in the principal bedroom in the same 
apartment, on the fourth floor; the built-in 
furniture and equipment were designed by the 
architect. As can be seen from the plans 
this, the upper one of the two self-contained 
apartments, has an extra bedroom, with its 
private bathroom, at roof level. This room 
is designed to be used alternatively as a studio, 
having one large window to the north. 
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1, Main entrance gateway in 
Hawkhead Road. The small build- 
ing on the left is the electrical 
power station. 2, Elevational 
drawing of the main entrance 
gateway. 3, Porter’s lodge and 
waiting room, which is situated on 
the left hand side of the entrance 
drive. The mullions of the windows 
and the verandah columns are in 
blue tiles; the metal windows are 
painted light blue. 4, Ground- 
and first-floor plans of the main 
Administration block. 5, Main en- 
trance ; 6, Side entrance ; 7, Bay 
window to matron’s sitting room; 
and 8, the main front of the 
Administration block. In front of 
the Administration block is a 
shallow pool with fountain in green 
and blue tiles. Special attention 
has been given to the planting out 
of the grounds to assist in healing 
the mind as well as the body. 








The hospital occupies a 
site on the main Hawkhead 
Road, adjoining the river 
White Cart, and provides 
accommodation for 181 beds 
for patients in the various 
wards and pavilions; forty- 


nine nurses and six sisters in 
the nurses’ home and for a 
matron, 


three resident 





medical officers and twenty- 
five maids in the main Admin- 
istration block. The scheme 
also includes a porter’s lodge 
situated at the main entrance 
from Hawkhead Road, a 
power house, laundry block 
and four houses, each of 
three rooms, for the male 
staff, such as the engineer 
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and ambulance driver. There 
is a Cubicle block for separ- 
ating doubtful infectious cases 
with accommodation for 30 
beds, and the following addi- 
tional ward pavilions : pneu- 
monia, 30 beds: diphtheria, 
21 beds; scarlet fever, 30 
beds; measles, 20 beds ; 
whooping cough, 20 beds ; 
tuberculosis, 30 beds. 

The hospital is built in 
hollow brickwork, and fin- 
ished in a special rendering 
of fine texture, the lower 
parts of the walls being 
finished in silver-grey bricks, 
with wide horizontal joints. 
All windows are metal. 

The design was awarded 
first place in a limited com- 
petition held in 1932. Mr. 
James Miller was the assessor 
and nine firms of architects 
participated. 
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First Floor Plan 
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. Flat roof 

. Bathrooms 

. Stores 

. Maids’ lavatories 


Trunk room 


. Linen store 
. Maids’ sitting room 
. Concrete hood 


All other rooms are bedrooms 


Ground Floor Plan 
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Kitchen entrance 

Cold storage plant 

Stores 

Vegetable preparation room 
Meat and fish preparation room 
Wash-up room 

Main kitchen 

Service 

Trolley dock 

Maids’ dining room 


. Nurses’ dining room 
. Doctors’ rooms 


Cloak rooms 
Telephone exchange 
General waiting room 
Entrance hall 


. Matron’s office 


Relatives’ waiting room 
Linen store 
Matron’s rooms 
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14 4-8 19, 21 1 21 12, 19-21 19, 21 13, 19-21, 22 


The numbers refer to the figure numbers under the illustrations. 


9, Site plan; 10, The architects’ perspective drawing of the lay-out; 11-14, ground-floor 
plans of the cubicle block, scarlet fever and tuberculosis pavilions, and the nurses’ home; 15, 
A corridor in the cubicle block. The doors are dove-grey, the remainder of the woodwork 
and the walls and ceiling, cream; the floor is oak strip boarding. 16, Cubicle block. The 
hood shown on the left is of reinforced concrete. 17, Entrance to, and, 18, viewing room in, 
the mortuary block. The entrance doors are in teak, copper-covered, the surround and the 
flower boxes in black glazed tiles with a dull gloss. The viewing room has a black-and-white 
tiled floor, a black tiled dado, cream walls and a stained glass window representing the 
Beatitudes. The viewing table is of oak with a black top and white metal runners; the other 
furniture, also, is of oak. 
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PAVILION 


. Entrance 

. Sink room 

. Doctors’ room 
. Lavatory 

. Locker rooms 
. Bathrooms 

. Male Ward, 


semi-ambulant 
cases 


. Female ward, 


ditto 


. Male bed cases 
. Female ditto 

. Box rooms 

. Linen rooms 

. Ward kitchen 


and duty room 


. Day rooms 


N NURSES HOME 


. Sisters’ sitting 
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. Nurses’ sitting 
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21 
19, Sectional drawing of a canti- 


lever to the ward pavilion 
verandahs. 20, Section through 
the scarlet fever pavilion, the 


ground plan of which is reproduced 
on page 107 (figure 12). 21, One 
of the pavilions of which there are 
six, devoted respectively, to pneu- 
monia, diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles, whooping cough, and 
tuberculosis. All these pavilions 
are one storey high with verandahs 
extending the full length of the 
wards. At the extreme end of 
each is a solarium. The terrace is 
of coloured concrete, cast in situ, 
with the base walls in blue tiles. 
The glazing to the verandah is 
cantilevered by the construction 
shown in figure 19. 22, The day 
room in the tuberculosis pavilion. 
The walls, ceiling and woodwork, 
including doors, are cream, and the 
floor is oak boarded. Architraves 
are meta! strip, painted dove grey. 
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Aig: 


In his article last month Mr, Andrews surveyed the early 
occurrence of the iron bridge in this country, where bridges 
represented a large proportion of the achievement of the great 
engineering pioneers of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. In that article he omitted any description 
of suspension bridges, as these form a separate and chrono- 
logically circumscribed category which can be logically 
dealt with independently. This is done in the article that 
begins on this page.—En. 
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Engraved by J. J. Hinchcliffe. 


1. THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE TO THE SOUTH STACK LIGHTHOUSE NEAR 
HOLYHEAD 


USPENSION bridges, that is bridges 
which are hung from one or more 
sets of piers or arches and whose 
suspending chains are anchored 
in the earth on either bank, have 

distinct qualities of their own. From a 
technical point of view a pretty collection 
of problems arises in connection with their 
structure, endurance and maintenance, 
and from the artistic standpoint their 
lightness, their fundamental difference in 
appearance from other bridges, the pleasing 
fact that at a glance we can see what they 
are doing and that they are more “ alive ” 
than any other type of bridge, makes the 
suspension bridge a unique and delightful 


architectural feature in almost any 
landscape. 

Léa hl e . . . 

The idea of a suspension bridge was 
probably the first method that ever 


suggested itself for bridging an intervening 


space. We can see it practised by monkeys 
as they suspend themselves from one 
branch to another, steadied by the tre¢ 
trunks that are anchored in the earth; 
and mankind from the earliest epochs was 
probably never without some kind of 
suspension bridge. We have, for example, 
a print showing a bridge built in China as 
far back as the first century, which we 
should today as an unstiffened 
suspension bridge, anchored to the rocks 
on either side. In 1741 the revival, if we 
may call it so, began, and what was prob- 
ably the first of the modern suspension 
bridges was built across the Tees for the 
use of the miners. It was 70 ft. long by 
2 ft. wide, with a hand-rail on one side, 
and it was planked in such a manner that 
“the traveller experiences all the tremu- 
lous motion of the chains.” It was not, 
however, till nearly a century later, in 
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2 ENTRANCE TO THE MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


1816, that the Galashiel Bridge. 112 ft. 
in length, was constructed but it was soon 
followed by a series of Scottish bridges, 
growing in size and importance, and not 
very many years later by a rapidly in- 
creasing number in many parts of England 
and Wales and in Ireland. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the building of suspension bridges reached 
the highest stage of perfection in England 
as well as on the continent. Some of the 
most famous engineers of the period 
devoted the greatest care and attention 
to them, while one or two enterprising 
iron firms with practical ability also 





From an early lithograph. 


undertook the building of suspension bridges 
of handworked metal, and of these early 
English suspension bridges many were so 
perfect in their construction that they are 
as serviceable today as they were a 
hundred years ago. As America was to 
beecme the pioneer of the larger varieties 
of suspension bridges, so England in the 
earlier years of Queen Victoria’s reign 
took a leading part in the building of the 
smaller suspension bridges which were 
thought then to be of considerable size ; and 
the stiffening girder, probably used almost 
for the first time in England at Marlow, 
(10), added greatly to their popularity. 


3. 


6 


To us the suspension bridges — of 
that period have inevitably a romantic 
Victorian flavour. The great bridge over 
the Menai Straits with its keeper at each 
end (2 and 8), the gay lithe chain pier at 
Brighton (7) or the similar pier in the 
Isle of Wight, the suspension bridge at 
Clifton (16) built at such a giddy height. 
were each in their way a romance in 
themselves. Many of them had castellated 
masonry, reminding one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels or of an illustration to one 
of the many fairy tales then so popular, 
which would probably, like the bridge at 
Conway (5), have had an equally romantic 
castle as a background. 

Most of these early suspension bridges 
displaved an attractive combination of 
heavy masonry and slender metal. Of 
the simpler variety of stone arches, forming 
an entrance to the bridge at either end 
there were Tiernay Clark’s three well- 
known _ bridges, | Hammersmith (Q). 
Marlow (10) and Shoreham, — all 
smaller versions of his well-known bridge 
at Budapest. Clark’s fame is recorded 
in a tablet at St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, 
on which is carved a suspension bridge, 


THE KENMARE SUSPENSION BRIDGE just 
before its demolition. Photograph lent by Professor 
P. F. Purcell. 4. THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT 
WHORLTON-ON-TEES as it is today. From a 


photograph lent by the Bishop of Gloucester. 5 THE 
N 


WAY SUSPENSION BRIDGE as itis at present. 


. THE WIDNES AND RUNCORN TRANSPORTER 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE. By courtesy of The Public 
Works, Roads and Public Congress. 
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a THE OLD CHAIN PIER AT BRIGHTON From at HUNGERFORD SUSPENSION BRIDGE. From an early print. 


lithograph. 


early 1 





8 THE MENAI SUSPENSION BRIDGE From an early print 12 LAMBETH SUSPENSION BRIDGE From a recent drawing by 
Howard Penton 





9 TIERNAY CLARK’S SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT HAMMERSMITH. 13 THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN ST. JAMES'S PARK From a 
From an early print. woodeut of 1857 reproduced by courtesy of ‘*‘ The Builder 
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10 TIERNAY CLARK’S SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT MARLOW. 14 THE VICTORIA SUSPENSION BRIDGE, BATTERSEA. From «a 
From a lithograph made when it was being built. Victorian lithograph 
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As she lay, all that day, in the Bay of Brighton O’. Miss E. Combe having ventured 
too near tide when it was running in very fast, was endeavouring to escape when she 
slipped down and was immediate.y surrounded by a succeeding wave.’ This amusing 
drawing by John Orlando Parry forms part ofa page in his sketeh book, entitled ‘*Sketehes 

at Brighton 1836.’ The eaption is Parry's own comment on the situation. 


but of his English bridges the bridge at 
Marlow is the only one that remains, 
and that was saved only after a prolonged 
struggle. Of this simpler type there are 


many pleasant examples in the chain of 


suspension bridges across Scotland, at 
Montrose, Aberdeen, Boat o° Brig, Find- 
horn, and at Inverness, all from a hundred 
to a hundred and ten years old except the 
bridge at Montrose, which was reconstruec- 
ted about ten years ago. A slightly more 


ornate bridge, whose chains were hung 
from only one arch in the centre, existed 
at Kenmare in Ireland (8) until a short 
time ago, in perfect tune with the beauty 
of its rural surroundings. At Whorlton-on- 
Tees, 4, and at Aboyne in Scotland there 
were smaller suspension bridges of this 
kind but whose chains were supported by 
separate piers of masonry at each end 
instead of by arches, similar to the ill-fated 
bridge at Yarmouth which was built in 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES 


1829 and collapsed a few years later with 
so many casualties. 

Of the London suspension bridges nearly 
all are gone—Lambeth (12), Hungerford 
(11) and Battersea (14) are now only 
memories—but we still have the Victorian 
splendour of Hammersmith Bridge with 
its unblushing ornateness that defies criti- 
cism. Of the garden suspension bridges 
London possesses one of the best examples 
in St. James’s Park (18); built entirely 
of metal, like many of the Scandinavian 
suspension bridges, it fits unostentatiously 
into its surroundings, blending with the 
urban rusticity of the park without actually 
imitating it. 

In whatever surroundings a suspension 
bridge is built it seems, if suitably designed 
and placed, to take up the atmosphere of 
the countryside, town or city in which it is 
built. It seems to settle into the land- 
scape interestingly but without too obvious 
or strained an effort; and this may be 
said equally truthfully of the old bridges 
and of the new. One could mention 
examples in almost every part of the 
British Isles, but two are especially 
typical of this peculiar adaptability. Does 
not the lithe bridge to the lighthouse near 
Holyhead, 1, with its stays tying it to the 
rocks beneath, suggest the perils of its 
position by land and sea, and the deter- 
mination of man to overcome them? 
And, to go to totally different surroundings, 
surely the great Runcorn’ Transporter 
Suspension Bridge, 6, suggests the com- 
mercial atmosphere of the present day into 
which it introduces a new, but not 
undignified, piece of man’s creative work. 








16 THE CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. From a lithograph made at the time of its opening. 
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This warehouse forms an extension to the head office of Messrs. Lilley and 
Skinner, Ltd., in Pentonville Road, London. It is to be used as a storage ware- 
house for shoes, the three top floors being devoted to office accommodation. The 
maximum rack space was required from floor to ceiling to take boxes of shoes, 
each floor to be given plenty of light and clear open spaces free from obstruction. 
These conditions have been met by an adaptation of the ‘* mushroom "’ floor slab 
type of construction. Each floor consists of a reinforced concrete slab, 10 ins. 
thick, supported on external wall columns, spaced 21 ft. centre to centre, and two 
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internal columns, see plan, 1, with “* mushroom ’’ caps. The wall beams between 
the external columns are 9 ins. thick and are flush with the underside of the 
ceilings. The floors in the offices are finished with hardwood blocks, in the ware- 
house with granolithic, and in the loading dock with buff-coloured tiles of special 


manufacture. The illustrations show: 1, plan of atypical upper floor; 2, an 
upper floor showing the external wall columns and, on the left, the circular shaft 
containing the parcel chute; 3, the loading dock; 4, a general view of the ware- 
house, taken from Pentonville Road; 5, columns carrying set-back on upper floor. 
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Besant Hall, in Rodmarton Mews, Baker Street, London, is the new lecture 
hall for the Theosophical Society in England, and was designed primarily for 
the speaking voice. The design was governed by important external circum- 
stances, the most serious being the restrictions of the site, approximately 
40 ft. by 60 ft., the only access being from the Mews. Adequate light and air 
had to be maintained to the headquarters of the Society, No. 50, Gloucester 
Place, at the rear of the new hall, 3, without interference with the rights to 
light and air of adjoining owners. The architect was asked to provide 
accommodation for 400 persons (the hall actually seats 426), a stage with 
































retiring rooms, service kitchen, public cloakrooms and lavatories for both 
sexes, entrance foyer, 2, and subsidiary escape, etc., as shown in the plans, 4. 
The refusal of the ground landlords to allow any noises to be heard from the 
building when in use necessitated the total enclosure of the hall, and conse- 
quently the incorporation of the heating and ventilating system, with its 
attendant plant houses and ducts, 8, within the structure. Owing to the 
unreliable condition of the party walls, the main roof, with an unbroken 
flat soffit of approximately 40 ft. square is supported from beams spanning 
the proscenium opening and between the two access stairs to the gallery. 
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The ground is mainly sandy ballast on a firm clay, and the front wall to the 
Mews and the rear basement wall are founded on this clay. The front wall 
varies from 9 ins. to 13 ins. in thickness, owing to the building line not being 
quite normal to the axis of the hall. The roof slab beams are treated as upstands 
with stiffeners, and in places form part of the ducting and intake plant house, 1. 
The gallery, the underside of which is seen in 6, is supported on beams over 
the foyer, and cantilevers approximately 13 ft. beyond into the main hall. The 
exterior is finished with a semi-stone coloured paint, with the exception of 
the piers, which are faced with tiles. The finishes of the interior were 
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determined by the acoustics : reflecting surfaces such as the ceiling and pros- 
cenium wall, 5, are in reinforced concrete straight from the shuttering; platform 
walls are rendered in hard plaster; side walls are lime plaster; walls facing 
platform are acoustic plaster with, above, a lime-plaster dado. All surfaces to 
walls and ceilings, except acoustic plaster, are distempered varying shades of 
pinkish beige. One of the many examples of the close planning necessitated 
is the door leading to the men’s lavatory, 7. It is hinged at the top to enable it 
to fold back close to the splayed wall. When the door is closed the top 
returns to a vertical position. 
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The Hungry Man Inn occupies a commanding position on a site at the junction 
of Evesham Street and George Street, Redditch. The ground floor, see plan, 
1, contains the principal rooms; on the first floor is the living accommodation 
for the licensee and his staff. 2, The entrance hall. The ceiling is plastered and 
painted, and the walls finished in v-jointed ash ply panelling, and cellulose 
painted. The capping and coved skirting are in eggshell black cellulose paint; 
the doors are painted red. The ceiling of the smoking room, 3, is plastered 
and painted; the wall panelling is birch, the sunk inlay, dull orange, and the 
coved skirting, grey. The light fittings are lacquered orange; the rubber 
floor is in black and beige. The curtains have a black sprayed stencilled design 





on natural linen. The furniture is in oak and brown leather. 4,a detail of the 
public bar. The walls are panelled in birch with sunk joints in a type of key 
pattern having lacquered strips which are brick-red on two opposite walls 
and light blue-green on the other two. The bar counter and back fittings 
are oak. The lounge restaurant, 5, has a plastered and painted ceiling. 
Light fittings are in blue lacquer, with white shades. The walls are of 
birch, with sunk joints, and blue lacquered plywood circles form a frieze. 
The furniture is in oak and blue leather. Frank and Agnes Chapman, in 
collaboration with J. L. Brooke, were responsible for the interior decoration 
of the Inn. 
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SOme lesser-know» * 


VI. Joseph Aloysius Hansom 


By R. P. 


Perhaps it is not altogether fair to 
include Joseph Aloysius Hansom’s 
name in a category of what are 
admittedly considered to be lesser- 
known architects. It is tolerably 
certain that long after the most solid 
architectural achievements of — his 
age have perished, his name will be 
remembered above any of his con- 
temporaries. That he will be cele- 
brated not for the first-class architect 
he was, but because, in a time of 
great adversity, an excursion into 
the realm of the coach-builder resulted 
in what has become known as the 
* hansom ”’ cab, is merely a quibble. 
So he will be avenged, ultimately, 
upon the immediate posterity who 
had the temerity to forget the author- 
ship of the many fine buildings all 
over the country which they con- 
tinued to use and enjoy and then, 
remembering him belatedly, had the 
effrontery to include him in a class 
which has every appearance of being 
second only. 

It may seem ironic that already 
his name has become a_ household 
word to many millions who have 


Ross 


Williamson 


never seen, or are ever likely to see 
outside a museum, a hansom cab, 
while his churches, colleges and public 
buildings are to be found, very little 
the worse for wear, on every hand. 
Yet nobody, until two years ago, 
seems to have singled them out for 
praise, or even for the criticism which 
assailed every Victorian building of 
any worth in this country a short 
time ago. This particular occasion, 
two years ago, was the centenary of 
the opening of the Birmingham Town 
Hall, 3. The Lord Mayor, in civic 
state, made a kind of public apology 
for the way his city had treated the 
architect of this magnificent building: 


“If our tardy acknowledgment of 


debt to this man can remove the stigma 
of a century ago, our object will be well 
served.” 

The gesture of acknowledgment 
was the inscribing of Hansom’s name 
on one of the stones of the colonnade. 
Exactly a hundred years before, the 
Town Hall had been opened with all 
the pomp suggested by the civic 
pride of a rising community which 
was to become, before the century 


“The number of momentous and significant figures that the age 
produced was nothing short of amazing. Even in art, while we 
must criticize its results, we must admit that its exponents stood big 


in their trade or profession. 


The doctrinaire confidence that is to 


most of us so unattractive and so mistaken itself made the century 


the prolific parent of eminent figures. . . . 


The Victorians never 


for a moment doubted themselves. The middle class was rich and 
dominating, but not corrupt. It had a right to believe in its integrity ; 
and similarly, even those who revolted most boldly from the Victorian 
idea of life, had the confidence in their own revolt that is an essential 
condition of monumental living and of great creative effort. That 
their quality is sometimes second-rate comes from the numerous con- 
flicts of one ideal with another, from the fact that there was little 
united belief except the middle-class one.” 

H. J. and HUGH MASSINGHAM, The Great Victorians. 


was out, the second city in the 
Empire. Yet not a word was said, 
on this occasion of speechmaking 
and congratulation, about the man 
who had designed the object of their 
whole-hearted approbation. Mean- 
while, the young man whose plans 
had been chosen in an open competi- 
tion three years before was bankrupt 
and, as he explained at the time to 
the citizens of Birmingham, suffering 
under a “ perpetual penance ”: “ My 
household goods are gone—my children 
and my wife have no home to call 
their own—no bed to lie on—no 
privilege of a house to shelter them.” 

And, what was infinitely more 
galling, from the professional point 
of view, he had been forced to stand 
aside and watch somebody else finish 
his beloved building for him. The 
cause of the trouble had been two- 
fold. Hansom was 27 years old 
when he had won the competition, 
beating Charles Barry, Thomas 
Rickman and Samuel Beazley among 
the 70 other competitors, and the 
Commissioners, maintaining the strict 
tradition of municipal bodies, were 
not inclined to look with favour on 
young men. They made him submit 


his plans to some well-known archi- 
Hansom went, 


tect for approval. 





very naturally, to Sir John Soane, 
the proper authority for such a 
consultation at that time of day. 
Soane made the suggestion that the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli would be 
a better example of the Corinthian 
Order—the style favoured for the 
new building—than the one Hansom 
had chosen, which was the Temple of 
Jupitor Stator at Rome. This meant, 
of course, drawing the whole thing 
over again. But still the Commis- 
sioners at Birmingham were not 
satisfied. John Foster, of Liverpool, 
was consulted next. His recommen- 
dation was that the lead on the roof 
should be reduced to 6 lbs. per foot 
superficial instead of 8 lbs., and that 
the original plan should be adhered 
to in spite of Soane’s advice. But as 
soon as the work was put in hand 
another difficulty arose. The Com- 
missioners were not satisfied with the 
sureties offered by the contractors, 
so they made the wretched Hansom 
and his partner Welch responsible for 
seeing that the work was brought to 
a satisfactory financial conclusion. 
That Hansom should have accepted 
such a monstrous suggestion is an 
indication of his youth and confidence. 
The Commissioners had set a limit of 
£17,000 on the undertaking and the 


THE LISTENER 


1. The headpiece is a portrait of Hansom as a young man, at about 


the time of his Birmingham venture. 
1837, three years after its invention. 


2. The new patent safety cab in 
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accepted tender amounted to £16,648. 
A simple sum in subtraction will show 
such a small margin that, even on 
paper, disaster would seem inevitable. 
In his diary he has vividly described 
the appalling anxieties of the next 
two years : 

‘** Mine was not the simple business of 
setting out work or setting it up but the 
means to pay for it I had to provide as 
well. Sensitive to every object affecting, 
or likely to affect, my success, I have 
regarded the vane of the Free Church, 
close to the Town Hall, with the most 
intense interest, to see whether the few 
points of the compass favouring the 
approach of vessels to our quarries 
[in Anglesea] were or were not under 
the control of adverse winds. In the 
winter of 1832, when the chances and 
probabilities were that any day of the 
season might usher in the frost which 
should paralyse our exertions and put a 
stop to our works, I have left my bed, 
upon which it was vain for me to seck 
repose, and hours before daylight bent 
my way to the Town Hall, about which 
I have wandered like a spectre; but 
the clear sky over my head, and the 
cheering aspect of the stars, with the 
genial temperature of the air, which I 





felt it a blessing anda privilege to breathe, 
imposed upon me a sense of the especial 
gratitude I owed to God Who seemed 
to lay His hand upon the elements and 
forbade the hostility of their approach.” 


This was not Hansom’s first job. 
He had already been practising for 
ten years before he entered the 
Birmingham competition. Born in 
1803, the son of a joiner in York, he 
was apprenticed to his father in 1816. 
But he didn’t like it. He had 
shown a great capacity for mechanical 
design and so, after a year, he was 
articled to a Mr. Phillips, an architect 
in his native city, to whom, after a 
further three years, he became assis- 
tant. The next important date was 
1825, when he married and settled 
in practice at Halifax. It was in 
this year that he succumbed to the 
novelty of Gothic architecture. In 
1828 he went into partnership with 
Welch, to be his fellow sufferer in 
the Birmingham fiasco. 

This period of suffering was, in a 
roundabout way—and, incidentally, 
in a way which perfectly conformed 
with the ideal Victorian sequence of 


3. 
over which Hansom went bank- 
rupt in 1884. 4. The Church of 
St. Philip Neri at Arundel, as it 
would look if the spire were com- 
pleted. Reproduced by courtesy 
of A. J. R. Hansom, Esq. 5. A 
drawing by John Leech in 
* Punch”. This is typical of the 
hansom cab jokes which appeared 
in regular sequence for over half 
a century. Reproduced by per- 
mission of the Proprietors of 
“Punch”*. 


Birmingham Town Hall, 


events—the cause of his ultimate 
claim to fame. His practice, for the 
time being at any rate, was at an end. 
He had to find other employment. 
Just when he was most needed, so it 
seems, a patron came along in the 
person of Mr. Dempster Hemming of 
Caldecote Hall, a man whose wide 
interests finally won the long-fought 
fight with the large fortune at his com- 
mand. But so long as Mr. Hemming’s 
banking concerns, his coal-mining 
adventures and his experiments with 
landed estates lasted, Hansom was 
his business manager. It was during 
this period that he perfected his idea 
of a “safety cab,” 2, and it was 
Hemming who made him take the 
idea to London and register it at the 
Patent Office. It was claimed to be 
‘* safe ’’ for several reasons : the large 
wheels and the low-hung body made 
for greater gravity and reduced the 
risk of overturning; it afforded com- 
plete protection from the kicking 
horse; it was as easy to get out of 
as to get in—a concession to feminine 
modesty—and its arrangement made 
it impossible for the driver to eaves- 


drop. Moreover, it was certainly 
much easier to handle in crowded 
streets than the “ four-wheeler.” 
(This, by the way, is a current claim 
put forward by one of the last of the 
London hansom-cab drivers.) Some 
company bought the rights of the 
patent for £10,000 but managed its 
affairs so badly that the inventor only 
got £300—and this was as a reward 
for coming to the rescue with his 
consistently excellent business advice 
and setting the company on its feet 
once again. 

It was not for some years that the 
new safety cab caught on in London, 
but once the rage started there was 
no competing with it. How much 
this was encouraged by a brilliant 
piece of publicity which started the 
rumour that the four-wheelers were 
habitually used for transporting to 
the hospitals the victims of the 
periodical small-pox epidemics which 
were such a feature of Victorian 
England, will probably never be 
known. But from 1850 onwards, for 
a good half century and more, the 
hansom cab enjoyed the most extra- 
ordinary popularity. (By 1886 there 
were 7,020 in London alone.) The 
upper classes had their own private 
ones, beautiful examples of the coach- 
builder’s craft, and the rest of the 
world was content to pay a little 
higher fare for this silent, swift and 
rather dashing way of getting about 
the always crowded streets of London. 
One has only to turn the pages of 
those bound volumes of Punch to 
realize what a feature of Metropolitan 
life the hansom was in that immense 
half century, 5. Yet it is left to the 
imagination and to the reminiscences 
of old people to give us any idea of 
that tiny but complete orchestra, 
composed of the jingle of the harness, 
the tinkle of the horse’s bell, the 
clip-clop of its hooves, supplying a 
melodious undercurrent through those 
long, secure years. There are many 
people who still swear that it is the 
sweetest music they have ever 
NOME. 2 8 
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On the last day of 1842 Hansom 
brought out the first number of The 
Builder. It was the outcome of a 
desire to give the building trade some 
means of exchanging its views and 
airing its ambitions. Eventually he 
hoped it would be successful in co- 
ordinating the excessive zeal in design 
and multiplicity of ideas which beset 
the trade at this period. Lack of 
capital, however, foreed Hansom to 
resign an active part in an admirable 
project. A year later we hear of him 
again, still, apparently, trying to 
achieve this same end by different 
means. This time he had an idea for 
founding an academy for decorators. 
They were already showing signs of 
that extravagance and _ eclecticism 
which were to prove so disastrous 
before the century was out. He 
proposed a scheme for: 


** the instruction of architectural decora- 
tors and furnishers which shall combine 
the advantages of the school, the office, 
and the workshop; so that general 
education, professional training, and 
handicraft skill may be acquired and 
perfected together.” 


Nobody seems to know if this 
equally commendable idea ever came 
to anything. It could have been of 
enormous value if it had succeeded, 
although it might have deprived 
nineteenth century architecture of 
many of its esthetical excitements. 

But it probably remained as un- 
fulfilled as the Metropolitan Music 
Hall “ of truly colossal dimensions,” 
which, according to the Mechanics 
Magazine of 1842, it was proposed 
that Hansom should build—and did, 
it appears, actually design. 


“It is to be half as large again as 
Westminster Hall—‘the noblest hall 
(as yet) perhaps in the world ’—and is 
to be capable of containing fifteen 
thousand persons. The organ, too, is 
to be of corresponding magnitude— an 
organ exceeding in dimensions, power 
and grandeur, all that the continent, so 
great in this respect, can exhibit ’"—* the 
OrcGan of London, of England, of 
Europe, of the World!’ And the cost 
of building (the most surprising part to 
us of the whole affair) is to be no more 
than £30,000. The author of this design 
is Mr. Joseph Hansom . . and the 
means by which he calculates on being 
able to erect a hall of such unparalleled 
magnitude, at a smallness of cost so 
equally unparalleled, is the application 
to roof building of the suspension 
principle, followed in the construction 
of the Menai, Vauxhall, and other iron 
bridges.” 





It would be_ interesting to know 
why this extraordinary project, an- 
ticipator of the Albert Hall, came to 
nothing. But then it would be 
interesting to know a great deal 
more about most of Hansom’s life; 
we should like to know more, for 
instance, about his partnership with 
Pugin in 1862. It does not appear 
to have been a success and was 
dissolved after a year. Yet even a 
year of such a combination must, one 
would have thought, produced some- 
thing of interest beyond the ordinary ? 
We know that after The Builder 
venture he settled down to a steady, 
purely architectural practice. He 
was a steadfast adherent to the 
Roman Faith, and this helped him 
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considerably in getting commissions 
for churches, convents and schools all 
over the country. St. Walburge’s at 
Preston in Lancashire, the Jesuit 
Church at Manchester, St. Asaph’s 
College and Plymouth Cathedral are 
among his better known works, and 
it is to him we owe the completion of 
what is surely the most satisfactory 
piece of Gothic grouping in this 
country : the view of Arundel across 
the water meadows from the south- 
east. By placing his very French- 
looking church of St. Philip Neri, 4, as 
a foil against the great bulk of the 
castle, which menaces (or protects, 
as you like) the most mock-feudal 


town in England, he has achieved an 
ensemble as startlingly medieval in 
effect as one of those brightly limned 
illuminations in a thirteenth century 
manuscript. It doesn’t matter that 
this fine church still lacks its spire— 
although Hansom’s spires were un- 
usually successful. St. Walburge’s is 
a good example of what he could 
do with spires; 306 feet high, it is 
supposed to be the tallest built in 
England since the Reformation .. . 
It seems a long way from Birmingham 
Town Hall. 

Hansom died in 1882 at No. 399, 
Fulham Road. Somebody in an 
obituary notice spoke of him thus: 


** Although proud of and thoroughly 
loyal to his art, he was singularly free 
from that professional hauteur which 
refuses to modify plans once formed, 
and disdains to consult the tastes, or 
maybe prejudices, of others; and he 
knew how to distinguish between acci- 
dents and essentials and did not shrink 
from sacrificing cherished thoughts and 
labours, freely, so long as the sacrifice 
involved nothing derogatory to art or 
good taste.” 

I am indebted to Mr. A. J. R. 
Hansom, grandson of the architect, and 
to Mr. Benjamin Walker, F.S.A., for 
the help they have given me in supplying 
information about Joseph Aloysius 
Hansom.—R.P.RW. 


Book of the Month 


A Great American Architect 
By A. E. Richardson 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF H. H. RICHARDSON AND HIS 
TIMES. 1838-1886. By Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jnr., Assistant 
Professor of Art at Wesleyan University. New York: The 
Museum of Modern Art. Price $6.00. 


LL segregations of art history into periods 
Az of necessity artificial, Mr. Hitchcock by 
his precise statements confirms this truism. 

In architecture there is no abrupt termination, 
each special career, or event, is the product of 
infinite causations and effects. The result is 
that architecture is ever in a state of transition 
—always an offspring of the past and in turn 
the begetter of the future. The student of 
architecture, whose studies are profound, knows 
the value of specialized research and is prepared 
to justify the importance of individual genius. 
This book is virtually an architectural analysis 
of the American and the French Scene, with 
references to the English, from the ’sixties to 
the late ‘eighties of the last century. The 
somewhat arid tract of years in which French 
architects dallied between Neo Gree and Syrio- 
Byzantine at least produced the Dictionnaire 
Raisonée and later the Croquis d’ Architecture. 
The genius of Richardson needed no greater 
stimulus than was to be obtained from 
their works or from contemporary magazines. 
His studies at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, his 
work at the Hospice des Incurables, Ivry, for 
Théodore Labrouste, formed part of the 
discipline which he did not shirk. Returning 
to America in 1865, he carried with him a 
clear view of the architectural position in which 
his own country stood. His reference books at 
this time were Letarouilly and the Dictionnaire. 
His early Church of the Unity, Springfield, 
Mass., which is related to the English Gothic 
Revival, is so unusually conscious that it must 
be considered as something apart. Neither is 
it successful in the sense that a design by Street 
can be considered. Grace Church, West Medford, 
built between the years 1867-69, shows a 
variant of the earlier theme. The fagade of the 
Western Railway Offices, Springfield, with the 
exception of the heavily rusticated basement 


story, has the appearance of having been 
“lifted ’’ from a plate in Letarouilly. 

Passing over the stepping stones of 
Richardson’s early professional career we arrive 
at those larger handlings in which huge masses 
of masonry and glacier boulders show increased 
confidence. America for a time was to be 
endowed with a national style, an expression, 
moreover, reflected in the character of Pullman 
coaches, country houses, state capitols and 
warehouses. The European recognition of the 
Romanesque style as something peculiarly 
adaptable to American requirements was due 
to Richardson alone. There is evidence of this 
reaction on English Architecture in the design 
of buildings as far apart as the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington, the Art Gallery at 
the Bridge of Allan, and later St. Pancras 
workhouse. The adoption of the American 
Pullman car by the Midland Railway Company 
in 1885 one would like to trace to Richardson’s 
designing power. His project for the cars on the 
Boston and Albany dates from 1884. In the 
interim the skill of the architect had advanced 
beyond that of his American contemporaries. 
When Brattle Square Church, Boston, was com- 
pleted in 1872 the design of the tower evoked 
unqualified praise. A turning point in the 
architect’s career had been reached; he was to 
continue with renewed force as can be seen in 
the composition of the central pavilion of the 
State Hospital, Buffalo, 1872-78. But fine as 
this mass is, the facade of Hampden County 
Courthouse, Springfield, outclasses it. The in- 
dividual style of Richardson demands intuitive 
sympathy. The feeling for novel composition, 
for well-balanced mass, for delicate silhouette 
and for dramatic contrasts is so patent that no 
explanation of any particular design is necessary. 

Among the large churches accredited to him 
Trinity Church, Boston, 1873-77, is perhaps 
the finest. 

In the sphere of domestic architecture 
Richardson’s work begins with respectful 
compliments to Eden Nesfield and Norman Shaw 








—the Project forthe James Cheney House, South 
Manchester, Conn., furnishes a typical example 
of this diversion. It was, however, in the 
design of Sever Hall for Harvard University 
that the architect showed full strength. The 
lengthy horizontal window groupings of the 
back elevation are peculiarly apposite today. 
Richardson’s skill as a designer of decorative 
elements and interiors is most fittingly 
illustrated in the treatment of the great fireplace 
and the wall panelling in the Court of Appeals, 
New York State Capitol, 1881. The tower of 
the City Hall, Albany, the simple stone bridge 
in the Fenway, Boston, as well as the stations 
on the Boston and Albany Railway, indicate 
a mind both creative and logical. To the purely 
critical view, Austin Hall, Harvard, ranks as the 
most representative of Richardsonian designs ; 
the pencil sketches and the photographs 
should be compared. The interior courtyard 
of the Allegheny County Buildings, Pittsburgh, 
with the four staircases at the re-entering 
angles will appeal to all students of structural 
In the treatment of the hall and the 
staircases to the John Hay House, Washington, 
Richardson combined much that occupied the 
mind of Philip Webb and his school. This 
design is full of repose, and yet it discloses 
charm and mystery. It was left to Richardson 
at the end of his life to produce a building 
which, by its breadth of handling, should link the 
architecture of the post-Civil War period to that 
of modern times. The Marshall Field Wholesale 
Store, Chicago, built between the years 1885-87 
is one of the finest examples of 19th Century 
masonry composition in existence. The 
arrangement of the windows, the study of con- 
trasting voids and solids, the substance of the 
novel surfaces and the reticent detail, reveal 
the master. One forgets the Romanesque 
borrowings, the tentative experiments and the 
nervous excitement, in the arrival of a great 
architectural expression. From Richardson to 
Sullivan and from thence to Frank Lloyd 
Wright is but an easy step. We should not, how- 
ever, forget the Roman interlude under the direc- 
tion of McKim and his partners. Mr. Hitchcock 
has not spared himself in his labours and well 
deserves the grateful thanks of students. 


design. 


Bridges 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF WALES AND WESTERN 
ENGLAND. By E. Jervoise, A.M.Inst.C.E. London: The 
Architectural Press. Price 6/6 net. 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient 
T Buildings has sponsored the publication of 

books on two features of the English land- 
scape that hitherto have not received the attention 
they deserve—windmills and bridges. This latest 
volume on the bridges of Wales and Western 
England completes a series of four and provides, 
for twenty-three shillings, a set of careful and 
systematic handbooks that the intelligent traveller 
would do well to possess. While most people are 
prone to linger on bridges, their contemplation 
does not always extend from the water that runs 
beneath to the structure of the bridge itself. Yet, 
as this book makes clear, the variety and interest 
of bridges is infinite and many of them have 
considerable beauty. 

A problem that has to be faced, however, is 
how far their survival can remain unaffected by 
the development of modern road transport. Many 
of the older bridges are inevitably proving in- 
adequate for the traflic they have to carry and, 
unthinkable as their destruction would be, to 
secure their retention by building new bridges 
nearby involves some risk of their being allowed 





1. Monnow Bridge, 
Monmouth, the only 
remaining bridge in 


the British Isles with a 
fortified tower on it. 
2. The gateway to 
Monnow Bridge. 3. 
Tern Bridge, Atcham 
(1788). 4. Titley Mill 


Bridge (1853). Note 
the enormous circular 
flood-openings. is 


Pont Sarn-ddu, a so- 


called ‘*‘Roman 
Bridge.” 6. Pont y 
Plas. It is very un- 


usual to find a bridge 
of the clapper type 
carrying a main road. 
7. Wye Bridge, Here- 
ford, the most ancient 
bridge over this river. 
Four of the six arches 
date from the end of the 
fifteenth century. 8. 
Chepstow Bridge, de- 
signed by John Rennie 
(1816). 9. Ponty- 
pridd Bridge (1755). 
Possibly the best known 
bridge in South Wales. 
From ‘“‘The Ancient ~o 
Bridges of Wales and i 

Western England.” 


to fall into decay. Their maintenance will still 
be an obligation and responsibility. On the other 
hand, where they have to be widened or rebuilt, 
it is of the utmost importance that this should be 
sympathetically carried out. It is perfectly possible 
and some of the bridges in Herefordshire, 
referred to in this book, show how it can be done. 

Wales and the border counties have their full 
share of good bridges. Of medieval examples 
the Monnow Bridge at Monmouth, 1, is exceptional 
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in being the only one in the country with a fortified 
gateway, 2, but others at Chester, Hereford, 7, 
Ludlow and elsewhere are outstanding. In later 
times it is interesting to note works by such archi- 
tects and engineers as Gwynne, Thomas Harrison of 
Chester, Rennie, Telford and William Edwards, 
the self-taught working mason, who at Pontypridd 
built what at the time of its erection was the 
widest single-span stone bridge in England and at 
Dolau-hirion achieved a bridge of which any 
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architect might have been proud. Last but not 
least there is the first big bridge constructed 
entirely in iron—that over the Severn at Iron- 
bridge—a_ splendid piece of eighteenth-century 
engineering. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, but it 
is to be regretted that they do not include the fine 
brick bridge at Bredwardine. 


S. E. DYKES BOWER. 


The New Age 


THE NEW VISION SERIES. 1—AIRCRAFT. By Le Corbusier. 
2-WORLD BENEATH THE MICROSCOPE. By W. Watson- 
Baker. London: The Studio Ltd. Price 5/- net, each volume. 


E Corbusier’s work must rank amongst the 
L greatest of vital influences in architecture 

today. That Corbusier is author as well as 
architect is indeed fortunate; we are able to 
follow the reasoning of his mind as well as the 
hopes and workings of his pen. 

This book will arouse more than the usual 
storm of comments that are so free when any 
of his publications appear. There are those who 
say that when architect becomes author his 
practice must have no claims upon him. But 
are there not architects who of their enthusiasm 
and energy accomplish many years’ work in 
fiftv-two weeks? 

There are also those who say that Corbusier's 
erchitectural vocabulary expands too rapidly into 
the simile of the present-day automobile, steamship 
and airplane. But is it not of necessity that such 
vocabulary should concern itself with contemporary 
problems related to architecture? Corbusier’s text 
in this new book will be described by some as 
‘irrelevant nonsense’ on the grounds that his 
captions are exclamations of the visionary rather 
than of the technician, and bear but little relation 
to the airplane. These are they who will feel that 
the illustrations are of great value and the text 
of none. 

** Eyes have they and see not, 
Ears have they and hear not... .” 

The text in this book deserves special notice 
in its creation of a vigorous analogy between 
architecture, town planning and aviation. In the 
preface Corbusier states that he pretends to be 


neither technician nor historian of the amazing 
adventure of aviation. He then gives us his 
conception of the spectacle revealed by a bird’s-eye 
view of any city of today, of the feeling aroused 
by such a sight, as expressed in his own sentence 
“the airplane indicts.” 

From this standpoint the preface goes back to 
the early days of aviation, when ‘“ scattered 
madmen,” “‘ obstinate ones ”’ aspired to fly. From 
those days to Blériot’s flight across the channel, 
when Auguste Perret, with whom Corbusier was 
working, burst into the atelier with the news and 
added ‘‘ Wars are finished: no more wars are 
possible! There are not longer any frontiers.” 

But as we know to our cost, the new bird was 
to become a hawk, not a dove; and terrific progress 
was made with its change of function. 

After 1918, however, the hawk again flew in 
the paths of peace and with the honour of 
Lindbergh and of Coste and others who point 
such a moral as this: 


‘** The true heroes are trim and smart, masters of 
themselves. They are not hirsute, dishevelled, covered 
with blood. . . . Mermoz is like this in all respects, 
a man who in the face of every difficulty, insult, and 
hostility, made the aerial crossing from France to 
South America. He has had his full burden of struggle 
with elements and events; but his life is—calm and 
mastery. So should we be—we who also desire to 
change something in the existing world.” 

The illustrations reach a very high standard 
and show to us a great variety of shapes; shapes 
of air liner, flying boat, bomber, aircraft carrier 
and glider, as well as sea, sky, town and jungle. 

Does it then matter that the accompanying 
notes are as idealistic and fly as high as the 
airplane itself? No! In their own words : 

“Heroic Deeds. ... Live Heroically! Believe 

and act! Let us shake off lethargy and the dust 
of earth from our feet! Take risks, adventure 
. . .! To fail perhaps? What does that matter! 
It is a victory to have started!” 


The second book of this series reveals the 
world beneath the microscope. By the act of 
photo-micrography, many new sights are revealed 
to us, the shape and structure of the minutest 
objects, whether animal, vegetable or mineral. 
In the accompanying illustrations it is fascinating 
to dwell upon the ‘ programme” of the design 

of a certain element, to see the way in 
which nature protects it and _ provides 
the necessary elasticity to wind force, the 
mechanical strength to resist deep-water 
pressures or whatever the environment 
calls for. 

Photo-micrography opens up other 
fields of vision than the analysis of natural 
objects. We may study the structure of 
material such as steel, detect flaws and 
test homogeneity. 

The text of the book is most interesting 
in its introduction to this subject; the 
illustrations also are very good and vary 
from butterfly’s tongues to marine 
specimens. 


PAUL PASCOE. 


“ Palate of a tongueless snail. 
teeth (and snails have from five to 


The 


eight thousand, according to their 
type) will be seen, and it should be 
noticed that the side teeth point in one 
direction, the central teeth in another. 
The centre part of this wonderful struc- 
ture is like an endless moving band (or a 
tube escalator). Food is impaled on the 
central teeth and torn against the side 
teeth ; thus shredded it is ready for 
digestion.” From ‘“* World Beneath the 
Microscope.’ 


Sovereign Symbols 


LETTERING: A HANDBOOK OF MODERN ALPHABETS. 
By Percy J. Smith. A. & C. Black, Ltd. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


HERE is as deep knowledge as love of “ the 
T fine proportions and subtly shaped forms 
of simple letters well arranged” in the 
brief text of this invaluable little monograph. A 
better example of how precision and lucidity can 
make technique untechnical could not be wished. 
For a fine craftsman like Mr. Perey Smith, the 
scope and limitations of his own subject are what 
he feels each to be and so makes them. 


“‘ This is particularly true of the simple, yet not so 
simple, craft and art of lettering, which by the nature 
of its main function is in so specific a manner an art 
of service.” 


That main function is surely instant legibility. 
But even those non-Teutons familiar with the 
sporting ophthalmic handicap of Deutsche Schrift 
will find that the only ‘“* modern ”’ Gothic alphabet 
included which does not intrude a quota of decora- 
tive hurdles between form and content, is the 
Peter Behrens ‘“ Kursiv’’ Germany owes to an 
essentially modern architect. All the others, as 
also many of the English ornamental initials 
exemplified, have still to learn Mr. Percy Smith’s 
most salutary maxim: ‘In design, unoccupied 
space, equivalent to silence, is not wasted space.” 
The survival, or rather deliberate preservation, of 
Black Letter in our own day offers a complete 
parallel to the painstaking resuscitation of what, 
by a palpable misnomer, has come to be called 
‘ traditional ” architectural idiom. In both cases 
the impetus is irrational and sentimental. Thus 
there seems no earthly reason for the exhumation 
of a separate Gaelic alphabet, least of all in Mono- 
type, except the politico-cultural ambition of 
certain Celts ‘* to be different ’ in a way that raises 
an artificial literary barrier between themselves 
and the rest of the world. 

Mr. Perey Smith says that the smaller sizes of 
metal nibs—he does not refer to the still more 
decisive influence of fountain-pens in evening 
strokes—are “facilitating the transition from 
formal to cursive, which yet by the quality of its 
letter-forms and arrangement deserves the desig- 
nation of caligraphy’; but he leaves cursive’s 
most pressing practical problems untouched. How, 
for instance, can proper differentiation between 
‘Sa? and “oo; “a? cand ““n and “55” oF 
capital “Cs” and “Gs” best be achieved in 
ordinary rapid penmanship (more especially signa- 
tures)? Where, though counselling reserve in 
their practice, he recommends devices such as 
““the compression of letters by monographical 
treatment, interlinking, reduction of size or elonga- 
tion of strokes’ to improve evenness of spacing 
at the end of lines, he is advocating enlivenments 
that, if generalized, might easily degenerate into 
a studied arty-craftyness far vorse than the most 
‘** uneducated ” handwriting or pedestrian type- 
setting. In the two specimen cursive letters 
illustrated it is easy to spot the amateur from the 
professional scribe at first glance by the self- 
conscious elaboration of the former’s “ fs” and 
the orgy of scrolls with which he begins and 
ends. 

Though Mr. Percy Smith gives perhaps undue 
prominence to manual lettering he has no scorn, 
but only sympathy for mechanical progress in 
standardization. Stencilling he very properly 
claims, ‘* should be developed as a craft in its own 
right.” Yet he ignores the typewriter-keyboard 
(the most unsatisfactory of current modern 
alphabets, because so limply imitative of 
typography), like household marking-tapes (which 
I believe was one of the first sanserif alphabets 
evolved, and is certainly still one of the best), 
and dismisses the gaseous “ illumination” of 
Neon (that badly needs his help to cure 
conventional hankerings after serifs) in just two 
lines. 


P. MORTON SHAND. 
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OVERLEAF : AT CLOSE RANGE 


“As we drew nearer, it (Shibam) gradually 
differentiated itself from the cliffs around 
it. The pitted holes were windows, high 
up and small: the fissures, long shafts of 
drains that add to the high look of the 
houses, or alleys in perpetual shadow.” 
From The Southern Gates of Arabia. 
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A REFITTEO HOUSE 
IN VIENNA. D. ING. 
H. HERREY-ZWEIGENTHAL, 
ARG WITS c F. 


With photographs by F. G. Meyer, Vienna 


The exterior of this old house could not be 
greatly altered. but the interior has been 
entirely remodelled and refitted to the needs 
of modern living conditions. The main 
alterations have been carried out in the living 
rooms, but the kitchen, bathrooms and other 
accessory rooms have also been remodelled 
and equipped. Illustration 1. is the new 
entrance hall. The niche in the centre is for 
use as a wardrobe. as is also the board. covered 
with black box calf, on the right between the 
two glass doors. Indirect lighting is provided 
by two standard lamps, one of which can be 
seen on the left: the light is projected on to 
the ceiling. Behind the standard lamp are 
glass shelves for the deposit of gloves. hats. 
ete. Walls and ceiling are painted with a 
white smooth lacquer varnish. The balustrade 
and upper part of the handrail are of white 
ash. The lower part of the handrail is of 
chromium and the supporting rails to the stair- 
case are steel tubes painted a light grey. 
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2. The lady's sitting room. The mantlepiece is in moor oak 


and the copper pillars at each end have been treated to r 
produce a blue-black patina. The floor is travertine, covered h 
with a Chinese goatskin. 3, The gentleman’s bedroom. On a 
the left are built-in cupboards of moor oak with sliding doors. cl 
In the niche is a mirror, a chintz covered cupboard and an n 
automatic extension lamp. The couch is of white ash and vt 
grey moor oak, covered with black kid, and the rug is in blue- n 
white and black Scotch plaid. 4, The gentlemen’s study. d 
The two arm chairs are of oak with seats and backs of plaited 
black box calf leather strips. The smoking table is in natural ws 
moor oak. The upper part of the settee is upholstered in v 
black kid and elsewhere in light grey tweed cloth, edged with a 
black kid. The seat cushions rest on white chrome-leather al 
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strips. The height and the extension of the chromium 
reading desk can be varied by turning the horizontal wheel- 
handle. 5 and 6. The lady’s bedroom. The couch is white 
ash and grey moor oak, covered with light yellow-grey 
chrome-leather. The standard blue-black copper lamp has a 
movable arm and a parchment shade. The wardrobe, in 
moor oak, is fitted with four sliding doors. Besides compart- 
ments for clothes, linen, shoes, hats, ete.. it contains a 
dressing table, 7, equipped with many interesting features 
which are adaptable to changes of feminine fashions. There 
is also a writing desk which folds up inside the wardrobe. 
When opened the fixed extension lamp automatically lights 
up. The compartment containing the writing desk is, with 
all its details, covered in black kid. 
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9, 10, 11, The library. The bookshelves 
rest on steel columns, and are removable. 
On one side of the library there is a built-in 
cupboard of moor oak, 10, with sliding 
doors. The top of the cupboard is covered 
with black box calf. The writing desk is 
of moor oak, the top also being covered 
with black box calf. It can be extended on 
both sides, and the typewriter can be used 
in different positions, or put out of sight. 
by the use of the pedal, 11. On the left 
in 11, can be seen an independent chest 
of drawers, on runner wheels. which 
contains modern labour saving equipment 
ee , for the filing of correspondence, card 
\\\\ ' registers, stationery, etc. 
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THE DESIGNER 
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4 Avehitectural Metalwork 


under the name of architectural metal- 

work. You may think of railings, 
grilles and gates, or of metal windows and the 
like, or of name-plates and commemorative 
tablets, or of door-furniture. It is a matter 
of course that different methods of design 
are adopted where a door-knob or a monu- 
mental entrance gate is to be produced. 
Factories which make door-furniture and 
steel windows must be run on mass-produc- 
tion lines; for the creation of bronze doors or 
decorative grilles and staircase balustrades 
the individual craftsman is still of decisive 
importance. 

Owing to this particular situation in the 
trade, I approached as many as ten firms, 
and discussed the problems in question. In 
one of them (1,500 employees) the bulk of 
the output consisted of fencing, hurdles, 
door handles, ete., in another (1,100 em- 
ployees) almost half a million steel windows 
are turned out in a year. A third firm 
(600 employees) runs departments for artistic 
metalwork, work in fibrous plaster, work in 
wood and in stone. This composite character 
was also to be found in one of the factories 
which still like to keep the name of ‘* Guilds.” 
I visited three of these ‘* Guilds ” (100-200 
employees). There is a wide gulf between 
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the methods in firms of this description and in 
another group of medium-sized works which I 
saw (250-850 employees), and which specialize 
mostly in locks, hinges, door-checks, etc., i.e. 
articles hardly allowing of artistic design. 

The designing of the various metal 
products is no longer in the hands of the 
craftsman, even in cases where the high skill 
required for the carrying out of an object 
makes one believe that the whole of the 
creative work may be his. The situation 
here is similar to that in the glass trade, 
where the blower, although he needs a great 
amount of understanding, appreciation and 
artistic feeling, is never entrusted with the 
designing of shapes. 

This is done, as far as metalwork goes, by 
staff designers, or art directors, or architects. 
For gates and grilles at least 50 per cent. of 
the creative work rests with the architects 
responsible for the buildings into which they 
are to go. Not that they would always 
prepare elaborate scale drawings. As a rule, 
they hand over to the factory (or the 
Guild”) a rough sketch of what they 
imagine the gate to look like, and leave the 
rest to the works’ designer. 

His importance consequently varies from 
“ase to case. For one job his task may be 
almost entirely mechanical, for another it may 
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amount to what in the architectural pro- 
fession goes under the name of ghost-work. 
The “ Guilds,” where the artistic aspect of 
the trade is highly appreciated, pay their 
head designers salaries of £1,000 or more. 
They are usually on the board of directors. 
The arrangement may even be that one 
of the owners and founders of the firm 
does the designing himself. In other firms 
salaries are lower; £800 was the sum quoted 
to me at the factory of stcel windows. In 
the works in which fences and hurdles are 
more important than gates and balustrades, 
the head designer gets £500. About the 
same payment is made to the two head 
designers in the factory for metalwork, 
woodwork, plasterwork, etc. Factories pro- 
ducing door furniture do not spend more 
than £250-350 on the man in charge of the 
drawing office. The directors justify this by 
saying that not many new designs are needed 
in a year, and that the bulk of their output 
is a type of goods which the artistic designer 
is not concerned with at all. 

As for the artistic character of the work 
produced by the firms that I saw, one point 
of interest may be the relative importance of 
‘“‘period”’ reproduction in the various branches 
of the trade. In door furniture hardly any 
‘period’ models survive. During the last five 
or six years the whole industry has gone 
modern, that is to say, modernistic, and 
draughtsmen try hard to invent ever new 
embellishments with jags and angles in order 
to make their finger-plates or door- 
handles appear novel, 1. In metal windows, 
the development began in a similar way. 
Manufacturers and consumers had grown 
tired of sham Tudor decoration, and wanted 
something more up-to-date. However, in the 
production of windows, practical questions 
were so much more important than those of 
sheer adornment that, instead of a meretri- 
cious modernism, a genuinely modern process 
of rationalization set in. A private com- 
mittee on the standardization of window 
sizes and proportions began to meet, com- 
posed of architects and designers. Finally, 
an agreement was reached which resulted in 
the elimination of a good many unnecessary 
shapes. Of the shapes which were kept, not 
a small number is almost perfect in clearness 
of expression, 4. In spite of this, it took 
between seven and ten years to get the 
majority of architects used to the new 
standards. Many of them strongly objected 
to being restricted in the use of their in- 
dividual, personal and particular window 
shapes by a committee of commercial origin. 
However, if nowadays the artistic standard 
of window design is so exceptionally sound, 
even in cheap builders’ houses with no other 
redeeming features, this is certainly due to 
the co-operation existing between mass- 
producing manufacturers and modern-minded 
architects which I have described. 

In entrance gates, monumental doors, 
grilles, ete., the situation is different again. 
If for a moment we include in the term of 
‘period ’’ forms everything that is following 
the traditions and conventions of past styles, 
or everything that is attempting some com- 
promise between our contemporary style and 
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the past, we can safely say that at least 50 per 
cent. of the work done is not genuinely modern. 
In one of the ‘“* Guilds,” I was told that about 
75 per cent. of their products were on the lines 
of “period” styles. In another firm it was 
asserted that the majority of the gates, etc., 
were modern, but a look at the photographs 
of their most recent productions seemed to 
belie this assertion. Once more it may be 
advisable to refer to existing illustrations 
instead of personal impressions. Mr. 
Dowling’s book on British Industrial Art 
(Lewis, 1934) contains fourteen pages illustra- 
ting gates, grilles, etc. Only one of the 
illustrations shows a piece which I should be 
prepared to call modern in design, 5. 

There are two particularly alarming sides to 
this state of affairs. Why must finger-plates 
be made nasty by the application of pseudo- 
cubism? And why are there so few well and 
modernly designed monumental gates and 
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doors? Why has the way out of the 
entanglements of tradition in the one case not 
been found at all, and, in the other, led into 
a new jungle of ugliness and senselessness ? 
The usual argument that the public wants 
it so, can evidently not be applied here. For 
why should the public particularly like Neo- 
Georgian gates for town halls and cubistic 
metalwork for their own doors? Moreover, 
the public in general is hardly asked. Com- 
mittees deciding on the bronze doors of banks 
or of public buildings would usually have 
majorities belonging to one class only, and 
the decision on the details of the small semi- 
detached house lies with the builder who, in 
his turn, relies on one of the so-called 
builders’ merchants. They seem to dictate 
the taste in door furniture, ete. Such at 
least was the conviction of the manufac- 
turers whom I met. All of them personally 
disliked the shapes which they gave to their 








handles and finger-plates. One manufac- 
turer said that to design Victorian door- 
furniture at least required some knowledge, 
whereas the routine of “* futuristic ” design 
could be acquired by any half-wit. Be that 
as it may, I have certainly not found any- 
body, producer, distributor, or consumer, who 
sincerely defended the modernism in_ this 
trade. 

In one of the *‘ Guilds” it was suggested 
that reproduction work for articles of every- 
day use has been given up, because elaborate 
design is too expensive and our age cannot 
afford it. This is unquestionably wrong. 
If it were so, why has the trade not stopped 
at modern forms without adornment ? 
Besides, the Modern Movement in all its 
simplicity was first developed on the 
Continent during the last years before the 
war, a period of great wealth and economic 
security. 
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1, Typical examples of the types of lever handle and door pull offered by the large majority of the manufacturers 
of architectural metalwork. These examples are taken from the catalogue of a builder's merchant. 3, Satisfactory 
door knobs and lever handles. 2, A name plate designed and made by the Birmingham Guild, illustrating the 
balance and clarity of good English name plates. 4, A best selling steel window by Messrs. Henry Hope and 
Sons. Standardization has here led to excellent shape and proportion. 5, The main entrance gates and screen 
in wrought iron at the Sheffield City Hall (architect, E. Vincent Harris). 6, An outstanding piece of modern 
architectural metalwork. The bridge across the Rhine at Kéln-Miilheim, built in 1929-30, from designs by 
the M.A.N., a large engineering firm; in the designs were incorporated suggestions by Professor Peter Behrens. 


And what about the conventionalism of clear composition of upright and horizontal modelled the common taste so thoroughly 
monumental gates, ete.? The fact that lines without any purely decorative adorn- that now the standard of English lettering is 
modern architects—on the Continent as well ment, and if they do that the municipal surprisingly high—and anyhow beyond that 
as in this country—have done so little up authorities or the Board of the bank or the of any Continental country. Art Schools 


till now to create a genuinely modern style 
in objects of this kind can, I think, be only 
accounted for by an observation which was 
discussed in a previous issue of this series. 
The modern style is so much a_ style of 
utility, of clearness, sobriety, precision, that 
it has never found that natural approach to 
decoration which was a matter of course in 
most styles of the past. It is once more the 
* Zeitgeist > one has to conjure up if one 
wants to understand this situation. 

Now the effect of this ‘* Zeitgeist ”’ on most 
truly modern-minded architects is that they 
are enthusiastic about ground plans, building 
materials, constructional details and facades, 
but uncomfortable about ornament. So they 
would either design a gate which is just a 
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industrial combine would turn the design 
down and ask for something more pompous, 
or they would just leave the details of the 
gate to one of the “ Guilds.” These, however, 
faithful to their origin in the Arts and Crafts, 
prefer, as a rule, traditional to undecorated 
modern forms. 

There seems to be a strange misconception 
in this. For the same firms, flinching from the 
severeness of a modern grille, would have at 
their command all the clarity and precision 
of the modern style directly they deal with a 


small and simple job such as the design of 


a name-plate, 2. Here the Morris Movement, 
with which I include the activities of men 
like Emery Walker, Edward Johnston, 
A. H. Mason, Eric Gill, seems to have re- 


that would burden the students of metalwork 
with any amount of period and semi-period 
ornament would, at the same time, implant 
into their minds the soundest principles of 
modern lettering. The result of this is that 
a staff designer who is compelled to turn out 
Adam design side by side with modernistic 
design will, at the same time, be able to work 
out a commemorative tablet, the lettering of 
which is almost perfect. The only explana- 
tion for this apparent contradiction can be 
that, in the one case, he is forced by some 
more or less unknown power into doing 
something which he dislikes himself, whereas 
in the other case he is left alone to make 
something neither period nor modern but 
simply neat, well-balanced and legible. 





BULLETIN OF STANDARD DESIGNS 


1. A new folding dining table 
and seat fitment designed by 
Lawrence Rowley, which, 
when closed, is 6 ft. 6 ins. 
high, 4 ft. 9 ins. wide, and 
10 ins. deep. Prices: in white 
wood, £15 and £18; coloured 
lacquer, £21; oak, £25. The 
Rowley Gallery. 2. A settee 
with sprung arms, seat and 
back, and three loose down 
cushions. The base and 
facings are in black walnut. 
Size, 6 ft. 6ins. by 3 ft. by 
2 ft. 7} ins. high over-all. 
Twelve yards of 50 in. 
material are required for 
covering. E.D.C.57. Price, 
in lining, £22. Gordon 
Russell, Ltd. The chair has 
sprung arms, seat, back, and 
loose cushions to match the 
settee. Size, 2 ft. 8 ins. by 
3 ft. by 2 ft. 7% ins. high, 
over-all. Six yards of 50 in. 
material are required for 
covering. E.D.C. 57. Price, 
in lining, £11. Gordon 
Russell, Ltd. 3. The ‘*Z”’ 
chair, which can be stacked in 
12’s to the square yard. Price, 
upholstered, £1 17s. 6d. each; 
with a wooden seat, £1 5s. Od. 
each. Finmar, Ltd. 4. A tea 
trolley with linoleum covered 
tray, designed by Alvar Aalto. 
Price £415s. Od. Finmar, Ltd. 
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ANTHOLOGY 


Treasures of the Church 


All these things and, still more than these, the treasures which had come 
to the church from personages who to me were almost legendary figures, 
because of which I used to go forward into the church when we were making 
our way to our chairs as into a fairy-haunted valley, where the rustic sees 
with amazement on a rock, a tree, a marsh, the tangible proofs of the lit 
people’s supernatural passage—all these things made of the church for me 
something entirely different from the rest of the town: a building which 
occupied, so to speak, four dimensions of space—the name of the fourth 
being Time— which had sailed the centuries with that old nave. where bay 
after bay. chapel after chapel, seemed to stretch across and hold down and 
conquer not merely a few yards of soil, but each successive epoch from which 
the whole building had emerged triumphant, hiding the rugged barbarities 
of the eleventh century in the thickness of its walls, through which nothing 
could be seen of the heavy arches, long stopped and blinded with coarse 
blocks of ashlar, except where, near the porch, a deep groove was furrowed 
into one wall by the tower-stair; and even there the barbarity was veiled 
by the graceful gothic arcade which pressed coquettishly upon it. like a row 
of grown-up sisters who, to hide him from the eyes of strangers. arrange 
themselves smilingly in front of a countrified, unmannerly and _ill-dressed 
younger brother; rearing into the sky above the Square a tower which had 
looked down upon Saint Louis. and seemed to behold him still; and thrusting 
down with its crypt into the blackness of a Merovingian night. through 
which, guiding us with groping finger-tips beneath the shadowy vault. ribbed 
strongly as an immense bat’s wing of stone, Théodore or his sister would 
light up for us with a candle the tomb of Sigebert’s little daughter. in which 
a deep hole, like the bed of a fossil, had been bored, or so it was said. “* by a 
crystal lamp which. on the night when the Frankish princess was murdered. 
had left. of its own accord, the golden chains by which it was suspended 
where the apse is today and with neither the crystal broken nor the light 
extinguished had buried itself in the stone. through which it had gently 
forced its way.” 

And then the apse of Combray : what am I to say of that? It was so 
coarse, so devoid of artistic beauty, even of the religious spirit. From 
outside. since the street crossing which it commanded was on a lower level. 
its great wall was thrust upwards from a basement of unfaced ashlar. jagged 
with flints, in all of which there was nothing particularly ecclesiastical: the 
windows seemed to have been pierced at an abnormal height. and its whole 
appearance was that of a prison wall rather than of a church. And certainly 
in later vears, were I to recall all the glorious apses that I had seen. it would 
never enter my mind to compare with any of them the apse of Combray. 
Only. one day, turning out of a little street in some country town, I came 
upon three alley-ways that converged, and facing them an old wall, rubbed, 
worn, crumbling, and unusually high: with windows pierced in it. far 
overhead and the same asymmetrical appearance as the apse of Combray. 
And at that moment I did not say to myself, as at Chartres I might have 
done or at Rheims, with what strength the religious feeling had been 
expressed in its construction, but instinctively I exclaimed * The Church !~ 

MARCEL PROUST 
** Swann’s Way.” [Chatto and Windus}. 
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A Present for 
S. Cecilia 

The village church at Rust- 
ington, Sussex, is as charming 
an example of unpretentious 
late Norman as you could wish 
to find. The arches are solemn, 
massive work, with the only 
decoration confined to a little 
simple cutting on the capitals 
of the pillars. At the moment 
the casing of the new organ 
loft is, happily, in keeping with 
this dignified simplicity, the 
recently acquired instrument 
being cased in perfectly plain 
unstained plywood. Lest, how- 
ever, any visitor should chance 
to imagine that this simple 
covering is anything but tem- 
porary, and so congratulate the 
church authorities, there hangs 
in the porch, above a stirringly 
worded appeal for funds, the 
design for the proposed new 
organ-case—as fine an example 
of elaborate fifteenth - century 
woodwork as you could hope 
to find in any 
outfitters. 


ecclesiastical 





Vox populi 


Recently, through no fault of 
his own, a gentleman of culture 
Was sitting through one of those 
horrible, educational 
items that the 
enhghtened cinemas sometines 
feel compelled to include in 
their programmes. While a 
series of revolting views of the 


bogus 


even most 


most noteworthy beauty spots 
in the neighbourhood of one of 
our outposts of Empire went 
Hickering across the screen in full, 
very full, colour, for all the world 
like a collection of Edwardian 
life, oa 
nasal voice of enormous power 
bawled a 
platitudes against a musical 
background of Mendelssohn's 


postcards come to 


series of unctuous 


“Spring Song.” After con- 
templating numerous — public 


gardens and war memorials 
the audience was eventually 
brought face to face with an 
enormous Gothic pile towering 


above a grove of improbably 
green trees, whereupon — the 
a 
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golden voice bade all admire 
** the something or other Palace 
Hotel, built in’ the glorious 
old) English ba-ro-nial style.” 
This exhortation, the gentleman 
of culture was happy to record, 
was greeted by a spontaneous 
roar of laughter from the entire 
house, loud and — prolonged 
enough to make the architec- 
tural dead tremble beneath their 
Gothic mausoleums. <A few 
minutes later another gale of 
laughter, of almost equal in- 
tensity, greeted the appearance 
of a horrible little lead gnome 
in ** the bee-utiful ornamental 
water garden in’ the public 
park.” 

And allthis, mind vou, was not 
in one of those cultured little 
cinemas for the intellectuals, 
but one of the largest and most 
popular houses in London. 


FACTS WORTH 

REMEMBERING 

“How far can the de- 
mocratization of architec- 
dural training be accom- 
panied by a democratization 
of a quite different but 
just as important function 
related to architecture 
namely, that of the archi- 
tectural client 2? Among 
those who have benefited by 
the system of professional 
training inaugurated under 
the Architects’ Registration 
Act you cite the cases of the 
sons of a miner, a railway 
signalman, and an uphol- 
sterers’ cutter. But there 
are welcome signs that the 
weage-carners, while appre- 
cating the opportunity of 
having their sons trained «as 
architects, would like. in 
addition, a measure of 
control over architectural 
developments in so far «s 
these affect their own com- 
fort and convenience. That 
you sympathize with this 
ambition may be assumed 
from the letter published in 
your issue of July 27, in 
which the author, a window 
cleaner, thanks you for the 
publicity given by you to a 
meeting called to protest 


against the erection — of 
luvury flats on a site near 
St. John’s Wood, now 


occupied by terrace houses 
for wage-earners, 
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The cascade of currency photographed above is the payment made by 
a Japanese bookseller for three subscriptions to THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. Lest any occidental reader should be tempted to think that 
in order to obtain a glimpse of these pages the Japanese are willing to 
empty the vaults of their banks, it should be pointed out that each of 


these vouchers is worth twopence halfpenny. 


They are ordinarily 


used for the payment of postage on replies, being internationally 
transmutable into tuppenny-halfpenny postage stamps. 


“Tt would surely be a 
beneficial development 
those living in the little 
streets of our great cities 
would assume a proprietary 


interest in the whole field of 


fown-planning. This sug- 


gestion is made in no spirit 


of reckless demagogy but 
rather with a sincere con- 
viction that the wage- 
earners have an important 
contribution to make to the 
theory and practice of civic 
design. This is because. 
perhaps to a greater extent 


than any other section of 


the community, they appre- 
ciate the significance of the 


street as a basic form of 


domestic architecture. The 
little street which the slum- 
dwellers are usually so loth 
to leave, either for the dor- 
mitory suburb in * open 
development’ or for the 
block of tenements (the only 
alternatives now provided 
by the housing * expert’), 
represents for them a play- 


if 


ground for their children, a 


place of friendly intercourse 


for grown-up people, an 


attractive club, which costs 
them nothing. immediately 
accessible from their front 
doors —it is, in fact, an 
integral part of their home. 
This concept of the street as 
the architectural expression 
of human sociability is a 
very valuable one.” 

A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS 

in a letter to ‘ The Times.’ 





SATAN FINDS WORK 
FOR IDLE HANDS 
TO DO 

“ There are times when 
it would be impolite to call 
a spade a spade. Especially 


when an old piece of fur- 
niture is metamorphosed. 
A quick change. a_ few 
technical additions. and a 
brilliant idea. can entirely 
alter the character and 
purpose of some outworn 
treasure and endow it with 


fresh practical properties. 


“Old ironwork, for 
evample. There are plenty 
of discarded wrought tron 
gas brackets about. These 
can be scraped and painted 


and made into decorative 
lamp standards. or sup- 
ports for small dining 


tables with thick glass tops. 
Painted white they look 
most effective. 

“Tf you come across an 
old iron butcher's scale and 
turn the two weighing con- 
tainers upside down on their 
chains, line these with silk 
and fit them with electric 
bulbs. you have acquired an 
original table lamp which ts 
useful and ornamental. 


“The old grandfather 
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clock and many mahogany- 
framed clock faces find their 
way into the lumber room. 
These can be converted into 
a number of useful things. 
They can have a mirror let 
into the face, and if they 
are painted or inlaid they 
add character to any wall. 


They can be made into 
small wall cabinets for 
ornaments by putting a 


piece of velvet across the 
back and removing — the 
works, or they can be used 
as fire screens by filling in 
the * face” with parchment 
or silk and painting this in 
a colourful design. 
course, the entire clock must 
be taken off first and small 
feet or a base fitted.” 
EVENING STANDARD 


The Gorge Rises at 
Cheddar 


All hope abandon ve who enter 
here 

On bottom gear: 

This is a beauty spot. 

Made 

By the trade 

Of showing what is what. 

Here you buy cheese. 

Inspect a cave or two. 

Or. if you please. 

Admire a view: 

Purchase the brazen shame of 
Birmingham, 

Doing its old-world stuff 

In this. the home of sham 

Enough ! 

Only the sap 

Stays in this tourist trap. 


JOHN GLOAG 





EP. 


papers 


Art-Nouveau 
please copy 
According to recent news 

from Barcelona, the Church of 

the Sagrada Familia, ** the un- 
finished dream of the architect 


1333 


Of 


Gaudi,” as one paper happily 
termed it, has been burnt by 
the Reds. 

This terrible act of vandalism 


will awaken the liveliest feel- 


ings of horror in the hearts of 


all true lovers of architecture. 
Let them burn Romanesque 
churches. Gothie — churches. 
Baroque — churches, Classic 
churches, but spare, oh spare, 
the masterpieces of Gaudi! 
Of the other styles of church 
architecture numerous examples 
exist elsewhere, — but poor 
Gaudi’s style was all his own 
and we are not likely, praise 





the Lord, ever to look upon 
his like again. 
Old School Tie 


Department 


In the course of an culogistic 
account of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott's Memorial Chapel at 
Charterhouse ina recent number 
of Country Life. the writer 
is unable to resist. the oppor- 
tunity of sneering in a most 
heartless fashion at Hardwick's 
masterpiece hard by. 

* The excellence of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott’s building is best 
realized when one turns to the 
old) chapel which Hardwick 
made the south-western limb 
of his group. For Carthusians 
it) may sentimental 
associations, but it is a typically 


pe SSCSS 


dull and uninspired — work. 
breaking out into florid orna- 
ment that entirely fails to 


justify itself.” 

Dull and uninspired it may 
be. though few of those who 
were privileged to contemplate 


its natural-historical capitals. 
its. fascinating stained — glass 
every morning of their lives 


for five vears, would be prepared 
to acquiesce in the choice of 
adjectives. but there is one great 
advantage it can claim) over 
Sir Giles” austerer work. It is 
all very well for his admirers to 
say that Sir Giles has succeeded 
in his attempt to impart “a 


Classic serenity to Gothic 
forms.” but from the point of 
view of the vouthful  wor- 
shippers, Hardwick's — pillars 


and crochets and other Gothic 


impedimenta for blocking the 


masters’ line of vision, win 
every time. When modern 
architects are hot in pursuit of 
“fitness for purpose.” they 
should bear in mind the fact 
that one man’s” purpose is 


very frequently another man’s 
poison, 


THE OLD, OLD, 
STORY 
“The report on the 


preservation of old houses 
in Whitby, prepared by 
Mr. Ernest C. Bewlay, 
F.RA.BLA.. of Birming- 


ham, who, at the request of 


the local urban district 
council, was nominated by 
the President of the Royal 
Institute of British Archi- 
tects to make a_ detailed 
survey of the houses it was 
proposed to demolish in 
connection with a slum- 
clearance scheme, states that 
if the Housing Act require- 
ments had to be literally 
complied with most of old 
Whitby would practically 
disappear. 

* The medical officer of 
health and the sanitary 
inspector had little choice 
but to report officially as 
they did. But there 


TAS 


fortunately a vital clause 


HIGH 
AT 


LEVEL 
NEWCASTLE 


MARGINALIA 


(38) in the 1930 and sub- 
sequent .lets which  pro- 
vided that local authorities 
should have regard to the 
beauty of the landscape or 
countryside and the other 
amenities of the locality. 
It would be difficult to find 
any town to which this 
clause more fittingly ap- 
plied than Whitby. Tt was 
not so much the architee- 
tural or historic merit of 
individual buildings that 
was so striking, but the con- 
centrated beauty of the mass 
of clustered roofs clinging 
to the cliffside, dominated 
by the superbly situated 
ruins of the old Abbey and 


the supremely interesting 
old church, that — gave 
Whitby its unique and 


unparalleled charm, which 
not only from the point of 
view of Whitby, but from a 
national point of view, it 
was so vital to retain. 

“It could not be denied 
that the picturesque — yet 
haphazard way in which 
during past centuries the 
ald town had piled itself up 
against the hillside, using 
every available bit of space 
in the natural anwviety of 


fisher folk to be as near as 


BRIDGE 





On page 68 of Mr. C. B. Andrews’s article on 
The Early Tron Bridges of the British Isles in our 
last issue, illustration 12 was incorrectly described 
as Stephenson’s High Level Bridge at Newcastle. We 
regret this error, and publish above the correct 
illustration of Stephenson’s bridge. 





MARGINALIA 


MODERN TREASURY—II. 





A charming example of public-house whimsey in 


the Isle of Wight. This striking fagade does not, 
as one might well think, conceal a smart night- 
haunt, with cocktail bars and dance floors, but 
simply the humble village pub. However, draw 
consolation from the fact that the original building 
possessed no architectural or antiquarian merits. 
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THE 
COM PET 1 


HOLIDAY SURREALISM 


For readers who did not see the announcement in 
the July issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
COMPETITION on HOLIDAY SURREALISM, the 
following re-statement of its purpose and the rules 
to be observed by competitors will be of interest. 

In the April issue Mr. Paul Nash wrote an article 
entitled ‘‘ Seaside Surrealism ’’ in which he described 
his discovery of the surrealist nature of certain parts 
of the town of Swanage, illustrating his discovery 
with photographs taken by _ himself. Encouraged 
by the interest aroused by this article, and the 
present interest in the subject of Surrealism, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW Offers small prizes for the 
best set of four photographs submitted by readers, 
taken by themselves, showing spontaneous examples 
of Surrealism discovered in English holiday resorts. 

Mr. Paul Nash has consented t> be a member of the 
committee of three who will judge the competition; 
the other two will be Mr. Roland Penrose, one of the 
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possible to the river, had 
tended to overcrowded and 
undesirable living condi- 
tions. It was an extremely 
difficult, problem to decide 
how best these could be 
remedied without destroy- 
ing buildings that by their 
delightful grouping and 
setting were a joy to every- 
one possessing any sense 
of beauty.” 

THE TIMES. 


MEMORIAL 
COMMITTEES 
PLEASE COPY 


“The Lord Mayor of 


Liverpool, Councillor R. J. 
Hall, in an interview urged 
that the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway Com- 
pany should celebrate the 


centenary of the opening of 


Lime Street — Railway 
Station by tackling — the 
smoke nuisance which the 
trains cause. He suggested 
that at suburban. stations 
steam engines should be 
replaced by electric engines. 

“* The tunnels leading 
to Lime Street Station, 
said Councillor Hall, * are 


nothing more than smoke 
drains, and residents in 
the vicinity of the cuttings 
dare not open their windows 
because of the smoke from 
the engines. 

4 scheme for rebuild- 
ing Lime Street Station is 
under consideration.” 

MORNING POST. 

If this admirable idea 
comes widespread, proposals to 
commemorate centenaries will 
soon lose much of their accus- 
tomed terror. 


be- 


THE ENGLISH 
TRADITION 


* However, having 
mounted Coombe Hill's 
840 ft., I found myself in 
‘Rothschild country’ that 
had escaped, so far, the 
transition. One could see 
it in the trim iron fences, 
the firs and pines and 
larches in plantation 
order, the artistic occasional 
houses, the signs every- 
where of wealth and taste ; 
and also in the respectful, 
somewhat subservient, air 
which the scenery had taken 
on.” 

EVENING STANDARD. 


organizers of the recent Surrealist 


Exhibition at the 


New Burlington Galleries, and the Editor of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
RULE S 


The prizes offered are: first 
prize, books (to be selected by 
the winner) to the value of five 
guineas; second prize, books 
(to be selected by the winner) 
to the value of two guineas. 
Besides the award of these 
prizes, payment of half a guinea 
will be made to competitors for 
any photographs reproduced in 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
All photographs will be returned 
to the competitors after judging. 

All entries must be posted to 
this office so as to arrive not 
later than first post on Thursday. 
October 1st. Results will 
be published in the November 
issue. Entries must be addressed 
to the Editor, at 9, Queen 
Anne's Gate, S.W.1, with 
‘*Competition ’’ written on the 
envelope. 

Each entry is to consist of 
four photographs all of the 
same town or locality. A short 
description is to be inscribed 
on the back of each, giving the 
name of the town, the nature 
of the object or objects photo- 
graphed, and (if thought 
desirable) a brief note pointing 
out where the surrealist signi- 
ficance of the subject is con- 
sidered to lie. This last note 
must be as brief as possible, 
and should not, in fact, in a 
good entry be necessary at all. 

Competitors may submit 


more than one entry, provided 
each entry illustrates a different 
town or locality; each entry 
must be posted in a separate 
envelope. 

Photographs must be at least 
} plate size (approximately 
4 ins. by 3 ins.) and must be 
untouched, unmounted glossy 
prints. 

Entries must be accompanied 
by a piece of paper giving the 
competitor’s name (and pseu- 
donym, if publication of the 
name is not desired) and ad- 
dress, and a statement that 
the photographs have been 
taken by the competitor and 
have not been published else- 
where, and that the competitor 
agrees to abide by the rules of 
the competition and the decision 
of the judging committee. 

Although, naturally, the 
subject of the photographs is 
of greatest importance, their 
quality as photographs will also 
be taken into consideration in 
judging them. 

Competitors are recom- 
mended to look at Mr. Nash's 
article in our April issue for 
ideas as to the spirit and nature 
of the material desired, though 
the possible scope is, of course, 
far wider than that shown in 
the objects he illustrated from 
Swanage. 
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The 


CRAFT 


Building 


Olympia, September 16th—3Oth. 


By 


On the 16th of the month 
Mr. Greville Montgomery 
will stage his 20th biennial 
Building Exhibition. 

I shall pay my first. visit 
to the Olympian arena on 
the 14th or 15th and there 
I shall find an army of 
carpenters, bricklayers and 
exhibition stand constructors 
(complete with hammers, 
trowels, paintbrushes — and 
large slabs of building board) 
in a state of hectic activity. 


It is a matter of consider- 
able wonder to me_ that 
exhibitions (all of them) ever 
manage to open their doors 
to the public on the appointed 


day and at the appointed 
hour. Indeed, it would seem 
that in the few hours pre- 


ceding * zero * hour a miracle 
is. performed — chaos con- 
verted into orderliness by the 


mere wave of some. official 
and magie wand. 
® ® © 
But. there is no miracle. 


It is just that this little army 
of competent workmen have 
a certain task to perform in 
a certain prescribed time 
and perform it they will and do. 

That’s what makes it all so 
miraculous. 


How many architect- 
designed stands will this vear’s 
exhibition contain? — It will 
be disappointing if the num- 
ber does not show an increase 
on last vear. You know, Mr. 
Manufacturer (in_ particular 
those of vou whose exhibits 
are intended primarily for 
the attention of the architect 
visitor) it is good business to 
enlist the co-operation of an 
architect. At this same 
exhibition in 1934 [L walked 
round Olympia with a well- 
known architect and an even 


BRIAN 


GRANT 


better (of course) known pub- 
licist. We each made a list 
of the six stands which we 
considered to be the best, 
placing them in their order 
of merit; on comparing the 
three lists I found that 
architect - designed — stands 
carried off the honours quite 


comfortably. Q.E.D. 

® co ® 
Exhibition display — is 
very much the architect's 


province; and a BUILDING 


Exhibition—well, I ask vou. 
& @ oP) 
Stand design in most 


commercial exhibitions is not 
confined to the use of any 
particular materials. The 
designer for a firm of toffee or 
scent manufacturers is not 
(or not often, praise be) called 
upon to devise a scheme 
whereby slabs of toffee or 
columns of scent bottles shall 
be employed as_ structural 
materials; the stand designed 


is nothing more than the 
setting for the exhibit —it is 


as free from constructional 
limitations as stage scenery. 
At the Building Exhibition 
the exhibit is the stand, for the 
stands in very many Cases are 
constructed of the materials 
to be shown, the whole 
purpose being to indicate in 
an attractive and intelligent 
way how the _ particular 
product or material is best 
employed as a decorative as 
structural medium. 
e se 2 


The problem of the 
Building Exhibition is unique. 
Discord in seale is not easily 
overcome when the various 
stands, spread about the hall 
more or haphazardly, 
have to be constructed in 
units so divergent in size and 
shape as bricks, tiles, marble, 


less 


scaffolding, three-ply | wood 
and electric lifts. If stand 
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Exhibition 








The Stand for Venesta Ltd. has been designed by R. D. Russell to 
show the practical use of plywood and * Plymaw.” Ten large surfaces 
on the outside of the stand show various methods of fixing and finishing 
plywood panelling. The floor is of Australian walnut and European 
oak plywood laid down in squares. Complicated circulations have 
been avoided and a generous amount of floor space allowed for visitors 
to the stand. 





Stand for The Architectural Press, Ltd., designed by F. R. S. Yorke 


and Marcel Breuer. A stand primarily for the sale of books and 
periodicals. Plenty of counter space for display and room to sit and 
read. Storage under counter and adequate shelving. The design 


A satisfying and 


also incorporates a small office for clerical work. 
coherent design. 

















eee 


Stand for the Nautilus Fire Company, designed by lan Jeffeott. The 


four corners of the stand show the Nautilus flue block in different 


methods of construction. On the outside, the remainder of the stand 
is of simple exhibition construction with screens set at angles to show 
various types of gasfires. Lighting is arranged on canopies and ceiling, 
and concentrates on the exhibits at the same time as silhouetting the 
lettering. 
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areas are to be unified and 
stand heights — regulated, 


consider the — problem — of 


Manufacturer “A” (whobuilds 
electric lifts and is anxious to 
include a working model in 
his exhibit) situated on an 
adjoining site to Manufac- 
turer “BU who is exhibiting 
rubber flooring. 
e & ie 
The exhibition is invariably 


met with an abundance of 


criticism —criticism that — is 
always destructive but not 
very — often) constructive. 


* There is a complete lack of 


planned co - ordination ! ~ 
“Why is) such discord in 
scale permitted % si “X= 
hibitors should be | more 
rigidly controlled and— their 
exhibits grouped together in 
appropriate sections.” Thus 
do the critics Cry. Well. 
there is a great deal of good 
common sense in all this the 
general lay-out and presen- 
tation of the exhibition does 
leave much to be desired. = In 
criticising, however, let us 


etn isometric sketch of the stand 
designed by BF. R. S. Yorke 
and Marcel Breuer for Wood 
Products, Ltd. A design with 
no complicated circulations yet 
with ample display space; the 
various uses of the different 
materials are immediately 
apparent to the casual passer- 
by. The two 9-ft. end walls are 
of brick construction and show 
the use of ~ Ensoflea™ as a 
permanent finish applied direct 
toa brich wall. 


confronted. It should — be 
remembered that) exhibition 
organisers, even though they 
might like to be idealists, are 
not in the business entirely 
for philanthropic reasons. — It 
isa fact, I believe. that about 
25 per cent. of those firms 
exhibiting have participated 
regularly for 20° years and 
more, the position of their 
exhibit being the same. at 
each exhibition. Such firms 
would be extremely reluctant 
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not overlook the organiser’s to surrender their favourite from such special cases, how a section shoulder-to-shoulder 


point of view and the site in favour of a general many manufacturers) would with their competitors ? 
problems with which he is re-planning. And even apart) willingly agree to exhibit in) very many, I fear. 


Not 
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WALLPAPERS & PAINTS 
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Satisfaction is made 
doubly sure when your 
own convictions of the 
beauty and design of the 
~ Studies in’ Harmony” 
Wallpapers are substan- 
tiated by a satisfied client 


WALLPAPERS & PAINTS 





213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 








MAKERS OF THE “STUDIES IN HARMONY” 
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STILL CHEAPER, BUT MUCH BETTER 


DOORS 
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flush doors, are becoming more and more in demand. 
Modern methods of construction have enabled us to lower prices yet again, without in 
any way altecting the quality. 


Allow our representative to show you our ” Parador which is also in great demand. 


DRYTONE JOINERY LID. stone: museum 9928 € tes 


60 ARLINGTON ROAD, N.W.1 wires: QUALECON NORWEST 
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TRADE 


I do say very deliberately, 
however, that if exhibitors 
could be persuaded to forego 
competitive individualism in 
favour of planned co-ordina- 
tion, the exhibition would gain 
very much in importance and 
prestige and the benefit) to 
exhibitors would be so much 
the greater. 

& e @ 

Thinking back to the last 
Building Exhibition in 1934, 
it was, I remember, with a 
fecling of bewilderment that 
I stood upon the threshold of 
the Addison Road entrance. 
One did not know where to 
start or how to proceed 
scaffolding, marble. sanitary 
ware, insulating materials, all 
at the same time clamoured 

attention, with a 
that was most 
distracting. How much more 
enjoyable and — instructive 
would have been my progress 
if I had been able to proceed 
inan orderly manner through 
a series of organized sections. 

& ca e 


And, would a reorganization 
along these lines necessarily 


for one’s 


result 


AND CRAFT 





The 


Architectural 











The exhibit of the Cement Marketing Company has been 
designed to create a general effect of colourful decoration 
rather than structural strength, and demonstrates many 
new uses of concrete as a decorative medium. Designers : 
Messrs. Henry Tanner. 
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create havoc and disgruntle- 
ment among the exhibitors ? 
There is certainly not the 


slightest doubt that — the 
serious. visitor (the casual- 


cum - catalogue - hunter - fiend 
is of little or ne account) 
would enjoy himselfimmeasur- 
ably more and would have 
far greater opportunity for 
an intelligent appraisement of 
all that the exhibition sets out 
to show him if the exhibits 


were grouped into. self- 
contained sections. 
® o @ 


It would not, 1 think, be 
possible to place too narrow a 
restriction upon the classifi- 
cation of cach section. For 
example, the section devoted 
to Lighting Equipment would 
also have to include equip- 
ment for Heating, Ventilation 
and Cooking, as so many of 
the large | manufacturing 
firms embrace all four cate- 
gories in their activities and 
would most certainly wish to 
show all their products in one 
display. rather than have a 
number of smaller stands 
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The above designs have been so successful that further introduction is 


hardly necessary. 


special sliding fixing device and are available in different sizes. 


Equally pleasing are our many new shapes. 


All have the 


Unrivalled 


for shadowless, efficient, yet unobtrusive lighting, these fittings suit most 


decorative schemes, whether of small houses or large modern buildings. 


CLUBS 
HOTELS 


FLATS 
OFFICES 


OSWALD HoLLMANN 


19 BRACKLEY 


ROAD, BECKENHAM, LONDON 


Telephone : BECkenham 2719 


We exhibit at the Building Centre 
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RICHARD CRITTALL 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PHONE: TEMPLE BAR 7777 
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situated each in a different 
section. 
Thus, it would not be 


difficult for the organizers to 


plan each section so that 
directly competitive exhibits 
should not be adjacent to 
each other—this appears to 


overcome What is always put 
forward as the main obstacle 
to an organized presentation 
of exhibits. 
e e e 

It will be noted that, unlike 
most critics, Lam not striving 
immediately for the ideal. 

We have learned, most of 
us, very sorrowfully and very 
early in life that violent 
for the better are 
seldom appreciated or under- 
stood: that only by a gradual 
process of evolution can one 


changes 


hope to see one’s ideals estab- 
lished—even tho’ they 
manifestly commendable and 
magnanimous. Hvolution — is 
a friendly sort of word, but 
revolution is always defined as 
something that is turbulent, 
tempestuous — and 
ungovernable. 
@ @ @ 


be 


savage, 


* But, my dear fellow, your 


The 











etn interesting feature of the London Brick Company's 
evchibit is the demonstration of reinforced brickwork 
provided by the two cantilevered hoods projecting 5 ft. 
from the central brickwork. No special bricks are 
used, the reinforcements being laid in the mortar joints. 
The central brickwork is built in rustic cellular bricks. 
the front and rear edges being sectioned to show the 
multi-cell effect obtained. A forward extension of the 
brickwork provides an exhibit counter. 
Designer : Julian R. Leathart. 
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suggestion is revolutionary ! ” 

* Of course, I know it is, 
but does it not make good 
common sense ? 

re 
certainly. but ~ and 
the committee, after an 
exorbitantly lengthy session, 
decide to. ‘ 

And you know exactly how 
the rest of the story goes. 


yes, 


sO 


I am certain that the 
organizer, Mr. Greville 
Montgomery, is alive to the 
fact that the Building Exhibi- 
tion would be a more valuable 
thing if it were laid out 
according to the architects’ 
ideas of order and planning. 

It is. in my humble opinion, 
an exhibition that should 
have far-reaching effects upon 
the immediate future develop- 
ment of building, town plan- 
ning, decoration— indeed, 
every phase of architectural 
and building practice: — it 
must be planned and designed 
in such a way as to givea 
clear and striking picture of 
technical advancement and 
ordered progress if it is to 





J. Brandon Thomas 
Company 
in 
* The 
CARDINALS’ 
COLLATION” 
at 
Lyceum Wheatire 
Edinburgh 





Lighting, like matters of State, requires careful planning and deliberation. 

The activities of the Strand Electric are not confined to the Theatre but embrace every 
phase of modern lighting. 
We are pleased to co-operate with Architects in all matters relating to illumination. 


TRAN D-ELECTRIC 


AND ENGINEERING C0O., 
Managing Director: Phillip Sheridan 

‘Phone: 

Temple Bar 7464 (6 lines) 


WORKS: POWER ROAD, 


LTD. 


THEATRE AND CINEMA LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 


19-24 and 28, Floral Street, London, W.C.2. 
GUNNERSBURY. 
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‘Grams: 
“Spotlite, Rand, London” 
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When Canford Manor 


became Cantord School 


ANY a “stately home of 
M England ~~ has found a new 

sphere of usefulness as a school 
or institution when the families who 
have occupied them for centuries have 
been forced to vacate them. 
Canford Manor. near Bournemouth, ts 
one of these grand old mansions that 
has become a school. It used to be the 
home of the Guest family, who take 
their title from the neighbouring town 
of Wimborne. The oldest part of this 
beautiful old place dates back 900 
years and has associations with John 
of Gaunt. 
It is now a public school with about 
350 boys, and was founded as such in 
1923. In 1935 it was taken over by 
Allied Schools. Ltd... who established 
it on its present scale. 
One of the problems that had to be 
faced in the conversion was that the 
kitchens which had catered for a few 
dozen mouths had now to feed a few 
hundred particularly hungry ones. 
When Allied Schools. Ltd.. took over 
the school. the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company put forward a 
scheme which was accepted by the 
Governors. 
Conversion To Gas 
This scheme specified gas equipment 
in the kitchen and service rooms, the 
Sanatorium. the laundry, laboratories, 
the Headmaster’s House and other 
establishments connected with the 
school. Owing to the compactness, 
speed, cleanliness and etliciency of gas 
equipment it was possible to make the 
best use of the space available. 
Then followed some speedy work on 
the part of the Bournemouth Gas and 
Water Company. In the six weeks 
that remained of the summer vacation 
the gas was brought to the school, the 


old equipment removed, and all the gas 
equipment installed ready for use 
when the boys returned. 

The equipment in the main kitchen 
consists of a central gas range with four 
double-door ovens, a solid hotplate 
7 ft. square containing four triple 
concentric burners with — separate 
control taps. This is supported by a 
-ft. 6-in. roasting oven, a three-tier 
pastry oven, a 36-in. toaster and griller, 
one 50-gallon porridge boiler, one stock 
pot table and three steamers. 

The service room has four 18-in. water 
boilers and fonts which have an output 
of 1,400 pints per hour. These have 
proved to be great savers of time and 
labour. for it is now possible to provide 
tea for 350 people in 13 > minutes. 
whereas it took 35 minutes with the 
old 50-gallon coppers which were 
originally there. 

All these appliances are canopied so 


a 


> i. 





xv 


that all steam is carried away by them 
with the aid of extractor fans. They 
allow for 16 changes of air in every 
hour, so that the working conditions 
are always cool and comfortable. 


Cooler Working Conditions 
With this up-to-date gas equipment the 
catering is done far more efficiently. 
The kitchen is no longer a minor 
inferno with fires that had to be kept 
up to scratch with careful stoking. 
There is no coal or ash to create dust 
and dirt. The regulation of the cooking 
can be done with clockwork precision, 
for not only is the heat of a gas flame 
constant and = reliable, but the heat 
in the ovens can be kept constant 
thanks to the thermostatic controls. 
The British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, of 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, 5.W.1, issue some free publi- 
cations with particulars of many 
up-to-date installations which are well 
worth sending for. They help any one 
responsible for catering to check up 
his equipment and compare it) with 
others. All needing expert advice on 
gas equipment should write to the 
Association who will place the enquirer 
into touch with the body best equipped 
to assist him. 
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from 
mediocrity 
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I understand that an 
exhibit of special interest this 
vear will be that organized 
by the Housing Centre in 
collaboration with the Modern 
Architectural Research Group 
and designed by Misha Black. 
The exhibit will deal with the 
question of planning homes 
in such a way as to provide 
for the needs of the 
community 60 or 100° years 
ahead, beginning with a 
nursery school and = ending 
with * Housing the Old.” 


escape present 


biennial 


AND CRAFT 


exhibiting electrical equip- 
ment and appliances have, 


it is rumoured, agreed to 
exhibit in an “all electric ” 


section being arranged and 
supervised by the Electrical 
Development Association. 
This is a step in the right 
direction and one imagines 
that they will have had the 
common sense to employ an 
architect. 

The same, I 


am told, 
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applies to the gas exhibit ' 


which will no doubt have 
been prepared under the 
jurisdiction of the British 
Commercial Gas Association 
in collaboration with an 
architect. 
@ & e 

It seems, therefore, that 
we may look forward to a 
greater amount of co-ordina- 
tion than was apparent in 
1934. 


Anyway, here’s hoping— 
and is it too much to antici- 
pate that in 19386 the 
organizers will decide to 
appoint a controlling architect 
whose function shall be the 
control of the planning, and 
the co-ordination of the 
exhibits to create an atmos- 
phere of order and a general 
expression of the aims, 
ideals and status of the 
building trades in England. 


The Buildings Illustrated 


Infectious 


Iirchitects : 


Diseases Hospital, Paisley. 


Messrs. 


Co. 


Sir John Burnet, Tait 


(tile 
Kilpatrick & Son Ltd. (electric), Holms & 


work and terrazzo), James 


The Department of Seien- 
titic and Industrial Research 


and Lorne. 


Jackson Ltd. (plastering), Thorborn & 
Dunlop (painting), James Cassels & Sons 


is again to have a_ large Among the sub-contractors and crafts- (fencing). Gray Ferro-conerete Co. Ltd. 
exhibit and this. will cover et ere the following a John Crawford (Brizolit), J. Nesbit-Evans & Co. (bed- 
not only the work of the igs see rad = Sa — steads, cots, lockers, screens, etc.), Man- 
Building Research Station James ilson & Sons (plumbing), Gi esple love, Alliott & Co. Ltd. (sterilizers, opera- 
5 : se , (Slater) Ltd. (slating). James Bovd «& ,, ito ‘1, Aa te a Dia 

but also that of the Forest ; Ltd. (heati ol G. Kirk. Ltd ting theatre), Chas. F. Thackray Ltd. 
He ee ~<a Labora- oe earns ag ig? aes . aha ‘ (operating theatre equipment), Wylie & 

i “i i (glazing). Furniss & Co. (patent glazing), Lockhead Ltd.(ward furniture), R.Cochran 


tory, and the National rhe Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. & Sons Ltd. (furniture: administrative 
Physical Laboratory. (metal precmenyns ge ses gi 4 block and Nurses’ Home), Royal Asylum 
e & eS Co, Ltd. (steel work), James Y. Keanic for the Blind (mattresses, pillows etc.). 


Ltd. (ferro-concrete), F. MeNeill & Co. 


The majority of those firms Ltd. (bitumen roofing), Toffolo Jackson & e e * 


THERE'S NO 
DECORATIVE 
SCHEME 


ITS APPROPRIATE DEVON FIRE 





GLAZING 


PAISLEYS 


NEW 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


HOSPITAL, 
HAWKHEAD, 


was carned out entirely by 


GEORGE G.KIRK 


Ltd., 


NOT MATCHED BY 















Design No. S441 
The fuel-thrifty Devon Firebow] has 
been built into scores of different 
fireplaces—-for Tudor mansion and 
modern flat alike there is an appro- 
priate Devon Fire. We will gladly 





7 _— help you find the one you want. 20 COOK STREET. 
DEVON — 
\ 
FIRE” 


Write for the Devon Fire catalogue—illustrated, free—and for the name and 
address of your nearest ironmonger holding stocks of Devon Fires, to Candy 
and Co., Ltd., Dept. N, Devon House, 60 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1 
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=< D —— 
A setting of “Mb eae ge 
the ‘ Panella’ 
Gas Fire. 
Architect: 
Geo.Checkley, 
A.R.1.B.A. 





The ‘ Panella’ Gas Fire is the essence 
tte ‘TS Bes of simplicity. It requires no fender 


fe reer 


Wore & 


and has no trivet. It can be built-in 
at or above floor level, as desired. 
The ‘ Panella F’ has an inner frame of 
chromium plate which, in addition to 
its brilliance of finish, protects the 
outer frame of the fire from the high 
temperature area—a great advantage 
from the point of view of permanence 
of colour. The radiants are of the 
‘Beam’ type, extremely durable and 
emitting a ‘softer’ warmth, with a 
sensation of greater comfort. In brief, 
the ‘ Panella’ embodies in a design of 
particular usefulness the experience of 


DEAN tou CH: n r Lb 8 SS HAL the largest gas fire makers in the world. 


London © ‘Showroams 
20, KiNG EDWARD STREET, 


ENS Panelle 


Yj 


Natio, 2837 9 GAS FIRE: 


ype Wide 
ype 





Full details and illustrations of the 
various models and finishes will be 
sent free on application to The Davis 














Gas Stove Co., Ltd., 7 Stratford 

Place London, W.1. 

Obtainable from Furnishers, Decorators, etc. (Opposite Bond Street L nderground) 
= Radiation 
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The Buildings 


*' The Hungry Man.” Redditch. 

irchitect : Cecil E. M. Fillmore, F.R.1.B.A. 
Interior Designers: Frank and Agnes 
Chapman in collaboration with J. L. Brooke. 


F.1.B.D. 


Among the sub-contractors and cratts- 
men were the following: North British 
Rubber Co. Ltd. (rubber floors). Alfred 
Brown & Co. Ltd. (door furniture). 
Docker Bros. Ltd. (cellulosed panelling). 
Speight and Dewsbury (light shades), 
Patent Oak Flooring Co. Ltd. (oak floor). 
Gaskell and Chambers Ltd. (furniture 
and bar fitting in public bar). 


Besant Hall. Rodmarton Mews. W.1. 


irchitect: A. L. Osborne. 


The general contractors were Holloway 
Bros. (London) Ltd. Among the sub- 
contractors and craftsmen were the 
following: — French Asphalte Co. Ltd. (as- 
phalte), Macartney Ltd.. Maclast (roofing). 
Greenwoods Ventilation Co. Ltd. (sky- 
lights), Cork Insulation Co. Ltd. (cork 
insulation to roofs and floors), Stic B. 
Paint Sales Ltd. (external paint on 
concrete), Blind) Employment Factory 


(mats in foyer), J. N. Nicholson Ltd. 
(central heating and ventilation), Gas 
Light and Coke Co. (gas fixtures), 


William Suge & Co. Ltd. (gas fittings). 
Bective Electrical Co. Ltd. (electric 
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Illustrated 


wiring), Merchant Adventurers of London 
Ltd., and Oswald Hollman (electric light 
fixtures), Burn Bros. Ltd. (drainage 
scheme), Shanks & Co, Ltd. and Twyfords 
Ltd. (sanitary fittings), James Gibbons 
Ltd. (door furniture), Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co. Ltd. (metal casements), Coules 
and Son (iron staircases), May Acoustics 
Ltd. (acoustic plaster), Carter & Co. Ltd. 
(wall tiling), Knight & Co. (Engineers) 
Ltd. (stage curtain gear), John Lewis Ltd. 
(stage curtain), Gordon Russell Ltd. 
(platform furniture), Bath Cabinet Makers 


Ltd. (hall seating), Gent & Co. Ltd. 
(clocks), Franco-British Electrical Co. 


Ltd. (signs), Sound and Cinema Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd. (portable cinema sereen). 


New Warehouse for Messrs. Lilley and 
Skinner Ltd.. Pentonville Road. N. 


Designed by Sir E. Owen Williams. 


The general contractors were W. J. 
Cearns Ltd. Among the sub-contractors 
and craftsmen were the following : 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. Ltd. (sprinkler 
installation), Alfred Bagnall & Sons 
(painting). David Bennett & Co. Ltd. 
(sanitary work). J. B. Brooks and Co. 
Ltd. (steel lockers). James Combe & 


Sons Ltd. (heating and ventilation), 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (metal 
windows and_ partitions), F. and E. 
Eastman Ltd. (tiled flooring), Finlay 
Conveyor Co. Ltd. (bolt hanger sockets), 
General Asphalte Co. Ltd. (asphalte 
work), Golding and Truelove (hand- 
railing and ladders), W. A. Hole (elec- 
trical work), Hollis Bros. and Co. Ltd. 
(wood block flooring), Lamson Store 
Service Co. Ltd. (Lamson tube system), 
W. and C. Pantin Ltd. (spiral chute), 
Phoenix Cartage Co. Ltd. (excavation), 
K. Pollard & Co. Ltd. (folding partition), 
St.Mary’s Wharf Cartage Co. (demolition). 
Stuart’s Granolithic Co. Ltd. (grano- 
lithic work), Waygood-Otis Ltd. (lifts). 
A. J. Willson & Sons (storage racks), 
John Booth and Sons (Bolton) Ltd. 
(fireproof doors), Haskins (steel rolling 


shutters), Hartley & Sugden Ltd. 
(°° Economic ~ boilers). 
& e e 
Changed addresses 
Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons 
(Reading) Ltd.. have moved — their 


from Hanover Street to 
British Industries House, Marble Arch, 
W.1. Their telephone number remains 
the same—Mayfair 4941. 


London. otflice 


The London office of The United Steel 
Companies, Ltd.. has been moved to 
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Travellers Cheques 
The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
paper money: he knows it is not worth the 
risk. Yet there are many occasions abroad 
when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 
handy, as they make the least demand on 
hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy Travellers Cheques for 
£2, £5, and £10, at any of the Bank’s 

branches for use at home and abroad. 

For certain countries special facilities are 
provided, particulars of which may 


be had at the counter 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


schools. 
writes: 


achievement. 
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PORTFOLIO of large building construction 
plates which has been adopted as a standard 
textbook by a number of the leading architectural 
Professor Richardson in his introduction 


‘‘ The result is a number of sheets of details com- 
piled in such a manner that specifications could be 
written from the line diagrams. 
The student and the experienced 
architect cannot but be grateful for details which are 
authentic as technical aids. . . . 


— in portfolio size, 17 in. X12} in. each. 
rice 8s. 6d. net ; postage gd. inland. 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION | 


By the late W. L. Jaggard, F.R.1.B.A. | 


This is a notable | 


” 


Gate, London, S.W.1 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 
AND ARCHITECTURAL 
JOINERY OF EVERY TYPE 












The Pulpit illustrated was 
made by us in Austrian 
Oak for Seven Kings 
Congregational Church, to 
the instructions of Percy 


W. Meredith, F.R.I.B.A., Archt 


Our representatives are 
anxious to callon you. May 
we tender for your work ? 


GEO. M. 
HAMMER @& CO. I? 


CROWN WORKS, HERMITAGE RD. 
HARRINGAY - LONDON - N4 
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Nos. 8 and 10, Grosvenor Gardens, 
Victoria, S.W.1. Their new telephone 
number is) Sloane 4833. The office 
represents the following branches and 
associate Companies : 

Steel, Peech & Tozer, Shettield: Samuel 
Fox & Co., Ltd., Shetlield: United Strip 
& Bar Mills, Shettield; Appleby-Froding- 
ham Steel Co. Ltd., Scunthorpe: Daniel 
Doncaster & Sons, Ltd.. Sheflield; Work- 
ington Tron & Steel Co.. Workington: 
The Rothervale Colleries. Treeton : United 
Coke & Chemicals Co.. Ltd... Workington: 
Thos. Butlin & Co... Branch. Welling- 


borough. 


Crocodile for Sale 


Perhaps it was with a vague feeling 
that crocodiles and roofing tiles had 
something in common that Mr. Langley 
transported Jessie from her swamp-land 
to his showrooms in the Borough: the 
permanent colour and durability of her 
scaly skin may have recommended her 
as an excellent symbol for his particular 
business. But that was ten vears ago 
when rooting tiles were still sufliciently 
drab to offer Jessie little opposition. 
Today her — surroundings are — very 
different; panel after panel of tiles’ in 
all kinds of matt, glazed and sand-faced 
colours have forced poor Jessie very 
much into the background. At. last 
even her proud owners have had_ to 
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admit that however adequate she might 
once have been, she is now definitely out 
of place. Jessie is, in fact, looking for 
anew home. If there should be any firm 
of imaginative interior decorators con- 
templating a scheme with a crocodile 
motif, they may be glad to hear that 
Jessie can be purchased for £10.) En- 
quiries should be sent to Messrs. Langley. 
London, Ltd.. 161 Borough High Street, 
S.E.1. 


COMPETITIONS 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 
DESIGN FOR JOINT RECEIVING OFFICES 


The Railway Companies invite architects of British 
nationality to submit in) competition designs for Joint 
Receiving Offices 
Joint Assessors Mr. CHARLES HOLDEN, 

F.R.EB.A 
Mr. i; H. BECKNELL, 

PRA.B.A 
Mr. W. H. HAMLYN, F.R.1.B.A 
Mr. C. GRASEMANN, M.A 


Premiums £300, £125, £50 and 425 


Last day for receiving 
designs sth November, 1936 


Last day for questions: 17th September, 1936. 


Deposit 41 Is. fone guinea), Which will be 
returned on receipt of a hona fide 
design, or, in the event of the 


applicant declining to compete, on 
the return of the competition 
documents within four weeks before 
the date for submitting designs 
Conditions of the Competition may be obtained on 
application to me 
WILLIAM H. HAMLYN, F.R.I.B.A 
Chief Architect 
I,.M.S. Railway Company, 


St. Pancras Chambers 
Tondon, N.W.1 


COMPETITIONS 


THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF HOLBORN 
NEW SWIMMING BATHS 


The Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Holborn invite 
Architects to submit in competition designs for new Swimming 
Baths and other offices in connection therewith, to be erected 
at a cost of approximately £90,000, 

Assessor: Mr. K. M. B. CROSS, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs : 31st December, 1036 

Last day for questions : rst October, 1936. 

Deposit: 42 2s. (two guineas), which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide design, or in the event of the applicant 
declining to compete, on the return of the competition 
documents within four weeks before the date for submitting 


designs 





Conditions of the Competition may be obtained on 
application to me 
LIONEI, J. WALFORD, 
Town Clerk. 
‘Town Hall, 
High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


EDUCATIONAL 
THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL, OF ARCHITECTURE 
President of the School: Sir Banister Fletcher, 
P.P:RA.B.A., M-Arch., F:S.A., F.R-S-L., F.S.1. 

Head of the School: Joseph Addison, M.C., 
F.R.L.B.A., M.I.Struct.E., A.M.T.P.I 


COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, TOWN PLANNING AND INTERIOR DESIGN. 

DAY SCHOOL. The Day School is recognised by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for the Intermediate 
Examination. Session commences 22nd September. 

EVENING SCHOOL. Preparation for the Intermediate 
and Final Examinations of the R.I.B.A., also Post- 
Graduate Research Courses in Architecture, Town Planning 
and Structural Engineering. Session commences 28th 
September 

For Prospectus apply to the Director of Education. 
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The 


MODERN HOUSE 


by F. R. S. YORKE, A.R.I.B.A. 


The modern architect designs houses that are intended primarily for 
He does not allow a preconceived idea of the appearance 
of the facade to interfere with the efficiency of the plan. New materials 
are at his disposal and he employs new methods of construction. 
This book outlines the requirements to be met in the new type of 
home, and discusses at length its several parts—-plan, wall, window 
and roof. It is illustrated by about 500 photographs, plans and 
constructional details of houses by architects in Europe and America, 


living in. 


Price 2ls. Net. 


THE 


Postage 6d. inland. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


9 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER, 5.W.% 
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the 
building trades 


8 e.8@ 
exhibition 
Special Supplement of Advertisements 


For the convenience of 
those visiting the Building 
Exhibition at Olympia 
exhibitors’ advertisements 
have been grouped together 
in the following pages 
and overleaf is re- 
produced a floor plan 
shewing the _ position of 


the various stands. 
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BUILDING EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 
FLOOR PLAN ah 


SEPTEMBER 16—-SEPTEMBER 30, 1936 3)  @) 
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GAS WATER HEATERS 
ic STAND 268 — Row O 


BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA 





The * Ascot” Stand is the result of a competition held 
for Architects and Stand Designers and won by Mr. Rodney 
Thomas, A.R.I.B.A. 


The various models are all shown in actual operation and 
demonstrate the great advantages of an instantaneous hot 
water system. Multi-point heaters for kitchen, bath and 
bedrooms are displayed. as well as single point heaters for the 
bath and the famous * Ascot * Sink Heater. 


Extremely interesting technical displays have been arranged. 
There are sectional heaters. models of heaters in action and 
a working model of an * Ascot” Multi-point Gas Water Heater 
installed as an alternative to an existing coke-fired boiler 
system. Attractive diagrams provide much useful information 
for Architects and Builders. 


*“ ASCOT ’’ Gas Water Heaters solve every domestic water heating problem 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD 


244 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 Holborn 7107 


BUILDING 
| EXHIBITION 








